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Moreover, they have been given to the public in a dress simple but effective, with all the charm that 
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the jury. A spirit of candour characterizes the whole work.” —Wation. 
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Alfred the Great. 


———~-—_ 


PART THE FIRST. 


ALFRED THE GREAT was born at Wantage in Berkshire in the 
year 849. He was the fifth son of Ethelwulf, the son of Egbert, 
whose lineage was traced through Ingild, the brother of Ina, 
to Cerdic, till, ascending through no less a person than Wodin 
himself, it came without a break to a son of Noah, Sceaf by name, 
who, as there was no particular reason of historical necessity 
why his birth should be assigned to one time more than another, 
was opportunely born in the ark! amid the raging waters of 
the Flood. This was a fitting natal hour for the father of our 
royal line, and guardian angels must have-seized the moment 
to whisper to the cradled child the future glories of Albion, 
destined from of old to rule the subject main. The subordina- 
tion of northern mythology to the Mosaic narrative, and the 
bold restoration of missing links with romantic invention of 
details, may show that the pedigree-inventors had a sublime 
contempt for archzological research, but certainly cannot lead 
us to suppose, as some have thought, that they still worshipped 
Wodin as divine. 

Athelstane, the eldest son, to whom Ethelwulf on his acces- 
sion to the throne of Wessex, had surrendered the secondary 
kingdom of Kent which he had held during Egbert’s lifetime, 
died before his father. The remaining four brothers reigned 
one after the other. Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ethelred in 


1 «And Ethelwulf was son of Ecgbryht, Echbryht of Ealhmund, Ealhmund of 
Eafa, Eafa of Eoppa, Eoppa of Ingild ; Ingild was brother of Ine, King of the West 
Saxons, who held the kingdom thirty-seven winters, and afterwards went to St. Peter’s, 
and there gave up his life. And they were sons of Cénred, Cénred of Ceolwald, 
Ceolwald of Cutha, Cutha of Cuthwine, Cuthwine of Ceawlin, Ceawlin of Cynric, 
Cynric of Cerdic, Cerdic of Elesa, Elesa of Esla, Esla of Giwis, Giwis of Wig, Wig 
of Freawine, Freawine of Frithogar, Frithogar of Brond, Brond of Beldeg, Beldeg 
of Woden, Woden of Frithowald, Frithowald of Frealaf, Frealaf of Frithuwulf, 
Frithuwulf of Finn, Finn of Godwulf, Godwulf of Geat, Geat of Taetwa, Taetwa of 
Beaw, Beaw of Sceldwa, Sceldwa of Hereméd, Hereméd of Itermon, Itermon of 
Hathra [Hathra of Hwala, Hwala of Bedwig, Bedwig of Sceaf, that is, the son of 
Noah]; he was born in Noah’s ark ; Lamech, Mathusalem, Enoch, Jared, Malalahel, 
Cainan, Enos, Seth, Adam, the first man and our father is for, that is] Christ” 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, anno 855). 
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succession, for about five years each,’ controlled the destinies 
of England, and fought the Danes, and then Alfred had arrived 
at man’s estate, and was ready to take the helm of Government. 

The encircling sea to which England owes a long im- 
munity from foreign interference, was in the ninth century a 
cause of uneasiness. Far from protecting the islanders, it 
exposed them to attack. With a thin population, which left 
large tracts of country uncultivated, it was idle to think of 
keeping efficient watch round all the wave-indented coast, and 
every sandy beach or shelving shingle might be at-any moment 
the spot selected for a landing-place by fearless barbarians, 
whose only law of movement was their own wilfulness. 

The Danes were, as the English* had been, a wild race of 
“noble savages,” who loved fighting for its own sake, and looked 
forward to a heaven of eternal fighting. They despised all dangers 
by land or sea, and were sailors and mounted warriors by turns, 
under the command of younger sons, to whom a ship and a sword 
were the allotted inheritance, and an injunction to win for them- 
selves fortune and a name was in place of letters of marque. They 
were a match for the stoutest soldiers, and were ready to sail 
up the Thames or the Seine into the heart of a hostile country 
in arms to oppose them, but flight was no disgrace according to 
their strange military code, if only they fled with full hands. 
And they made their descent always by preference where they 
were least expected, being chiefly pleased when they lighted on 
a fertile country and a peaceful people. They found a special 
satisfaction in slaughtering cowards and amassing plunder 
rapidly. The claims of kindred were very sacred in their eyes, 
but for enemies they had neither mercy nor faith. They were 
unscrupulous and needlessly cruel, and were proud of their own 
lawlessness and cruelty; and yet, though they could murder 
defenceless women and children, and though they could break 
their most solemn engagements, their wickedness had a grandeur 
of its own. It was not, as with other savages, childish vanity 
which made them fight ferociously, or love of trickery which 
made them play false, but it was recklessness of human life, 
and the sheer refusal to acknowledge any rights beyond the 
circle of their own proud race. Their glorious energy and 


2 Date of accession : Ethelbald (conjointly with his father), 856 ; Ethelbert, 860; 
Ethelred, 866; Alfred 871. 

% The name by which our forefathers really knew themselves and by which they 
were known to other nations was ‘‘ English” and no other (Freeman, Zhe Vorman 
Conquest, vol. i. Appendix, note A). 
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strength of will made them fit for better things when the waters 
of baptism had given them grace, and opened to them the 
prospect of a Heaven which has nothing in common with 
Valhalla. 

The Danes were in the fulness of their pride when Alfred 
the Great was born. They had found out that England was 
worth plundering, and though they had met with brave 
resistance, the fact that the English were of kindred origin 
added a fresh motive to their enterprize, for while the rela- 
tionship was not near enough to counteract demerit, the very 
thought that any descendants of Wodin could meekly settle 
down to build churches and plough the land, and only fight 
when they could not help it, was enough to move all the 
vengeance of the fierce invaders. 

William of Malmesbury speaks rather contemptuously of 
King Ethelwulf, but the earlier chroniclers do not support the 
disparagement. If the actions of this prince are allowed to bear 
witness for him, they will fully vindicate his name from all 
reproach of indolence in preparing for danger, or cowardice 
in the field of battle. His marriage with the very young French 
princess Judith,* was an act of folly politically and domestically, 
but it was not a crime, and it did not cancel his antecedent 
merits. The historian already mentioned asserts that Ethelwulf 
was a subdeacon at his father’s death, and received a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope, but there is a discrepancy of dates, and 
the assertion is probably as untrue as the bolder declaration, 
also hazarded, that Ethelwulf was a bishop. He may have 
entertained a desire of entering the ecclesiastical state which 
his position as only son of Egbert forced him to relinquish. 
He was certainly disposed to piety from his youth. Although 
lie died while Alfred was yet a child he had even then done 
very much to mould the character and direct the aims of his 
favourite son. Alfred was irreclaimably ultramontane. The 
very first recorded fact of his life is a pilgrimage to Rome in 
his fifth year. 

Ethelwulf had fought the Danes to such good purpose that 
for eleven years of his reign they left England undisturbed. In 
850 they made their reappearance, and a large force of the 
barbarians wintered in the Isle of Thanet. In 851 numerous 
invasions were effected. A fleet of three hundred and fifty 


* The wedding took place on October 1, 856. Judith’s mother, Ermengarde, 
was herself matried on the 12th of December, 842. 
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ships sailed up the Thames; London and Canterbury were 
taken and sacked. The English under Ethelwulf, assisted by 
Ethelbald at Aclea (Ockley), and under Athelstane in Kent, 
gave them so rude a greeting that they once more withdrew 
their forces, and left England unmolested till Ethelbald was 
dead, finding, it may be presumed, that they could procure 
more plunder at less cost to themselves in continental Europe. 

If Ethelwulf had been a less religious prince he would never 
have been accused of timidity, but piety is too often construed 
into want of courage. It is a curious inconsistency in historians 
like Dr. Pauli to ascribe all Ethelwulf’s success in war to the 
counsels of the warrior Bishop of Sherborne, Ealhstan, and in 
the next sentence to declare that Ethelwulf commanded the 
English in person on occasion of the greatest defeat which the 
Danes ever sustained. It is a curious inconsistency to ascribe 
a three year’s absence of the Danes to their respect for the 
courage of Ethelbald, and yet not to see in an eleven years’ 
absence of these marauders any sign of their consideration for 
the prowess of Ethelwulf. By a popular fallacy, without conscious 
injustice, a different measure is meted out to the godly and the 
sacrilegious. A prince who defies the censures of the Church 
of Rome may be dissolute, but he is a man of high spirit; a 
prince who makes a pilgrimage to Rome may be charitable to 
the poor, but he is weak and timid; and, if he fights many 
battles, and gains many victories, his achievements cannot be 
his own, but are doubtless due to others working in his name. 
Yet the truth, through the meagre records that remain to us, is 
quite perceptible. Ethelwulf was pious and Ethelbald was 
vicious, but both alike were good soldiers. Bravery in battle 
was an inheritance of all the race of Cerdic. 

Egbert had never been King of England in the modern 
sense, and Ethelwulf was much less so. Mercia and Northum- 
bria had acknowledged, under immediate pressure, some kind 
of superiority in Egbert, but their submission was compulsory 
and most evanescent. Of its own nature it fell into desuetude 
when the West Saxon fighting men who had exacted it were 
occupied with other work. Ethelwulf had to maintain a fierce 
struggle with external enemies, and Mercia and Northumbria 
rather took for granted, than reasserted, their independence. 
The Danish invaders very soon merged all questions of separate 
sovereignty in a fierce struggle for existence. Alfred’s father 
ruled over the fairest portion of England, but the Thames and 
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the British Channel bounded his dominions. His sway in other 
parts of the island was purely nominal. The Britons of West 
Wales (Cornwall) and North Wales (Wales) and Strathclyde 
(the western half from the Clyde to Morecambe Bay) still 
scowled defiance from their hills at the sons of the men who 
had dislodged their ancestors, and. ever mindful of past wrongs, 
nurtured a deeper hatred for Christian Saxons than for Pagan 
Danes. 

The family of Ethelwulf was rich in promise. Even the 
reprobate Ethelbald was of a noble nature we are told, and it 
need not be supposed that his criminal conduct was long 
prepared or deeply meditated. He had good cause to be angry 
when his father married the very juvenile Judith, and having 
once allowed passion to prevail so far as to push him into open 
revolt, he may have grown desperate. When a Catholic, head- 
strong and impetuous, breaks through the restraints which faith 
imposes, he is not easily kept within the bounds of decency by 
the feebler influence of public opinion. Ethelbert and Ethelred 
seem to have deserved and possessed the respect and love of 
their subjects. Their sister Ethelswitha, who was married very 
young (853) to Burrhed, King of Mercia, was also worthy of 
her noble race. Of Athelstane very little is known; he was 
much older than the rest of Ethelwulf’s children, and it is 
likely that he was the offspring of an earlier marriage, for no 
doubt was thrown upon his legitimacy by the earlier historians. 
About the year 830 Ethelwulf married Osburga the daughter of 
Oslac,, his noble cup-bearer (pincerna), who was himself a 
descendant of a younger branch of Cerdic’s house, having for 
ancestor one of the two brothers, Stuf and Wihtgar, to whom 
their uncle Cerdic gave the sovereignty of the Isle of Wight.® 
Osburga was a good mother, not interfering in affairs of state, 
but entirely devoted to her children. The three elder boys and 
their sister followed in pretty close succession of age, but a 
long interval separated Ethelswitha from her youngest brother 
Alfred. At the time of Alfred’s birth Athelstane may have 
been about thirty years old, Ethelbald eighteen or nineteen, 
Ethelswitha ten or eleven. When Alfred was between two and 
three years old his father and two elder brothers were fighting 
for God and their country against the heathen. The year 851 
deserved by its victories the name of “the prosperous.” 


5 They began their occupation of the island by slaughtering at Carisbrooke the 
feeble remnant of the British inhabitants. 
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A well-earned period of repose from foreign strife ensued. 
Ethelwulf had long cherished the design of making a pilgrimage 
to Rome like his great ancestors Ina and Ceadwalla, but he 
had hitherto felt that to leave England would be to desert his 
post in danger. Alfred was already the joy of his father’s eyes, 
and Ethelwulf saw in him, even more than in his other children, 
the hope of England’s future welfare. The young prince by his 
beauty and intelligence had won all hearts at the court. If the 
King could not himself go with his little boy to Rome, and 
kneeling with him at the Holy Father’s feet, implore a blessing 
on both at once, the present and the future, the causes which 
demanded his own longer stay in England certainly did not 
make it needful to detain the child. So Alfred, in his fifth year, 
went to Rome, attended by a great retinue of nobles and 
commoners, and bearing a petition from the King to the Pontiff 
for the regal consecration of the little visitor. Pope Leo the 
Fourth received the noble boy most graciously, and gave him 
the Sacrament of Confirmation, adopting him for his godchild. 
It was a grand beginning for the greatest of our English kings. 
All his life was in keeping with this very pronounced beginning. 
He was careful to send Peter-pence to Rome in after years.® 

While Alfred was absent on this first trip to Rome, Ethelwulf 
gave his aid to Burrhed, King of Mercia, against the Welsh, and 
celebrated the victory and cemented the alliance by accepting 
Burrhed for his son-in-law, so that when Alfred returned his 
sister was seated on the throne of Mercia. The wedding was 
celebrated with royal magnificence at Chippenham. 

In the same year also Saint Edmund the martyr began his 
reign in East Anglia, being then only fourteen years old. 

Ethelwulf-had only postponed and not renounced his inten- 
tion of pilgrimage. Nothing would satisfy him but to take 
Alfred for a second visit to the Tomb of the Apostles two years 
later. Just at the time when reason was beginning to assert its 
full and conscious power in that young kingly soul, a whole year 
spent in Rome with such a fervent upholder of the temporal 
power as Ethelwulf, could not fail to make a life-long impression. 
By way of immediate preparation for his pilgrimage, Ethelwulf 
in perpetuity (sempiterno graphio) freed a tenth part of his 
kingdom from all royal service and tribute, and, as he adds that 
it is done for the good of the souls of himself and his successors, 
it was evidently a religious rather than a political act. 


6 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, anno 887, &c. 
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To the period intervening between the first and second visit 
to Rome, may be assigned without any hesitation the beau- 
tiful story of Alfred’s first introduction to learning. Asser 
relates the incident as follows— 

“When, therefore, on a certain day his mother had shown 
to him and his brothers a book of Saxon poetry which she held 
in her hand, she said: ‘I will give it to the one who learns it 
first.’ Moved by these words, or more truly by a Divine 
inspiration, and captivated by the charms of the initial letter 
in the book he spoke, without waiting for his brothers, older in 
age but not in grace: ‘And will you really give it to one of us, 
to the one who soonest learns to understand it and to say it off 
by heart to you (recitare)?’ She, with a smile, gladly renewed 
her promise, ‘Yes, I will.’ Then he at once taking the book out 
of her hand went with it to his master and read it. When he 
had read it he took it back to her and said it by heart.” 

There are incongruities in the anecdote, but a great deal 
of needless obscurity has been gathered round it by shallow 
criticism. 

First we may dismiss as mere folly the suggestion that it was 
Judith and not Osburga who tempted the boy with the 
illuminated book. If we must of necessity either make Alfred 
only six years old at the time, or believe that Judith was the 
mother here spoken of, common sense forbids us to hesitate for 
a moment in our choice of an alternative. Judith it could not 
be. She would not have been called simply mother: she was 
about two years younger than Alfred’s sister, and therefore con- 
siderably younger than his brothers, and for her to treat them as 
her children would have been too ridiculous. We are told that 
Alfred’s parents neglected his education in letters till he was 
twelve years old, and this is in fact the chief argument’ for 
supposing that he was older than six at the date of this incident, 
but the argument really tells in the contrary direction. Judith’s 
only pretext for playing this maternal part was that she was the 
wife of Alfred’s father, but Ethelwulf only survived the marriage 
two years, dying when Alfred was eight years old. For two or 
three years more she, perhaps, remained in England, but during 
the time of her sacrilegious union with Ethelbald, Alfred‘ was in 
better hands than hers, living not with his eldest brother, but in 
Kent with Ethelbert and Ethelred. Judith had finally and for 
ever left England before Alfred was twelve years old, so that 
even the violent substitution of the French girl, the juvenile 
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step-mother, for the venerable English lady, who loved her little 
boy so devotedly, will scarcely save the literal truth of the 
assertion, if it was ever intended to mean that Alfred was 
twelve years old when he learned his first lesson by heart. The 
words, as they are found in Asser’s life of Alfred, are :— 

“From his cradle before all things and constantly amid the 
occupations of this present life the desire of wisdom possessed 
in full (sapplevit) the intellectual activity of that noble mind 
which in him was joined with nobility of race; but, shame to 
tell, by the unworthy negligence of his parents and superin- 
tendents he remained illiterate till his twelfth year or longer.” 

Secondly, we may dismiss as worse than folly the suggestion 
which a Catholic could not have made, that Osburga was alive 
after Ethelwulf’s marriage with Judith. The ancient chroniclers 
imagined no such a thing. It could not have happened either 
with or without the permission of the Holy See. -No Pope of 
Rome ever gave any Christian man, king or emperor though he 
might be, permission to put away his lawful wife and take 
another woman. Luther and Cranmer, it is true, had more 
condescension for human frailty, but Ethelwulf was not a 
Protestant. If, then, the Pope gave no permission, did Ethelwulf 
take his French wife in defiance of the censure of the Church? 
He is despised by Protestant writers for his filial devotion to the 
Pope. Can they, in the same breath, ask us to believe that he 
flaunted in the face of Christendom his contempt for the 
authority of Rome? Would Charles the Bald have submitted 
to the insult, for by the laws of the Christian Church if Osburga 
was alive, Judith could not be Ethelwulf’s wedded wife? 
Finally, if Charles and the pious Ethelwulf had consented to the 
deed of shame, could a royal bigamy, known to all Europe, 
have escaped all mention? Yet Lappenberg thinks the thirg 
probable ! 

The easiest way out of the difficulty might be to reject the 
anecdote, but wholesale incredulity is not according to the laws 
of enlightened hermeneutic. There is an air of truth about 
the simple tale. It does not read like the fiction of a later date, 
The details may have been confused in transmission but they 
probably contain a true history, and that need not be very 
different from what has been given above, translated from Asser. 

It was, therefore, in Alfred’s sixth year, in the space which 
intervened between his first and second visit to Rome, that his 
noble mother Osburga tried to stimulate the little prince’s zeal 
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for learning. The lesson to be so magnificently recompensed 
was not in reading the book as we understand the word Zo read, 
but in learning by heart from the reading of another and 
reciting. This seems to have been the regular course adopted 
with children then, and Alfred, in his sixth year, was surely 
fully competent to undertake the task. 

It is certainly difficult to understand how there could be any- 
thing in the nature of competition between Alfred and his much 
older brothers, but the later the date assigned, the greater the 
difficulty becomes. Perhaps Osburga only wanted to make Ethel- 
bert and Ethelred ashamed of being “ big dunces.” Ethelswitha 
was already Queen of Mercia. It was probably the last lesson 
which the good Osburga gave her child, for we may reasonably 
conjecture that her death followed very soon. It is certain that 
she died before Ethelwulf returned with Judith. It is not likely 
that she died while he was in Rome, for it would then have been 
most unseemly haste on the part of the King thus to provide 
himself with a new wife on his return journey. It is therefore 
most probable that Osburga’s death both preceded and pre- 
cipitated the King’s pilgrimage. If the old man, in his 
declining health, and his sprightly bride, who could much 
more easily be included with him under the word parents, than 
separately styled the mother of all the young princes, were not 
careful to promote Alfred’s literary labours, no one need be 
surprised. 

Starting in the year 855, Ethelwulf and little Alfred made a 
right royal pilgrimage to Rome, taking the journey very leisurely 
and stopping on the way to examine things of interest in France 
and Lombardy, and everywhere the churches claimed the chief 
attention of our pious King. Charles the Bald received his 
noble visitors with a hearty welcome. Although Ethelwulf was 
at that time anxious to press forward to the accomplishment of 
his long-standing purpose, he probably saw much at the Court 
of the King of the French which made him resolve to tarry 
there if possible for a longer space on his return. He may have 
felt a strong interest in the beautiful Judith, but he did not so 
far surrender himself to love at first sight as to forget the prior 
claims of the great act of Christian homage which he had freely 
undertaken. Charles the Bald was a munificent patron of 
learning and a worthy successor of Charlemagne. England 
at that date lay under grievous disahilities, the natural con- 
sequences of long continued and violent intestine struggles, 
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followed as these had been by pitiless incursions of the pagan 
Danes. There had been little leisure for the diffusion of know- 
ledge and less inducement to learned men to seek dwelling and 
employment in the distracted realm. It is true that the ignorance 
of letters even then was not so great as superficial historians 
seem to suppose, but Alfred himself tells us that “good readers” 
were not to be had. In the ninth century there was a far wider 
distinction between mere reading and good reading than is 
recognized in modern education. A reader did not deserve to 
be considered “good,” unless he knew the mysteries of intona- 
tion and accentuation sufficiently to be able to impress upon 
his hearers the difference between a “percontation” and an 
“interrogation.”” If the England of Alfred’s childhood was 
behind the age in devotion to books, France was in high repute 
of learning. Hinckmar of Rheims was metropolitan, and many 
great minds were active in the Church of France. John Scotus 
Erigena (whose name proves him twice over to have been an 
Irishman), a man of original genius, a bold thinker, and much 
admired by Protestants, though he waged fierce controversies, 
in which he said things easily misinterpreted, must not be 
quietly set down for a heretic.® It is probable that he has 
been grossly misunderstood. Saint Paschasius Radbert and 
Ratramnus, both of Corbie, and Rabanus Maurus are names 
well known in the history of theology, and they belong to the 
France of that date. ‘ 

Charles sent his guests with honourable escort to the confines 
of Lombardy, and they proceeded on their journey. Leo the 
Fourth had greeted Alfred two years before, and now Benedict 
the Third was on the Papal throne. The believers in the silly 
and unpleasant fable of Pope Joan have to fit the imaginary 
creature in, as best they may, between Leo the Fourth and 
Benedict the Third.° 


7 Instructions borrowed by Rabanus Maurus from St. Isidore of Seville 
(Maitland’s Dark Ages). 

8 A great deal is made of the patronage extended by Alfred to this independent 
doctor, but it is almost certain that he never was at Alfred’s Court at all, and that the 
assertion is founded upon a confusion of names. Roger Hoveden isa dangerous witness. 

® Mr. Hughes in his A//red the Great says in a note: “ Did he also see the eleva- 
tion or attempted elevation of Pope Joan to the Papacy? It is a Papal legend that 
an Englishwoman by descent and Joan by name was elected on the death of Leo the 
Fourth.” No author would now dare to say that he himself maintained this legend. 
To appear to approve by a dexterously turned question what may not be safely asserted 
in round terms, if it be honest, is not generous. The temptation of course is always 
strong not to let an ill-natured’ falsehood die, and perhaps that must be accepted in 
extenuation. 
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We have extrinsic evidence about the behaviour of Ethelwulf 
in Rome.” He went, we are told, to say his prayers (perhaps 
the phrase means, to prefer a petition), and it may be opined 
that the intention was gathered from the act and that Ethelwulf’s 
devotion was freely talked of in Rome. His large-handed 
bounty set off to the best advantage his devout demeanour, 
and the Romans were ungrateful if they did not from that time 
look upon England as a first-rate power in Europe. His munifi- 
cence knew no bounds. He gave to St. Peter crowns and dishes 
and little statues of purest gold and vestments of costly material 
elaborately wrought. Finally, he distributed a kingly largess to 
all classes of Romans, to wit, golden pieces to the clergy and 
the nobles and small change in silver to the populace. 

We learn elsewhere that he caused the Saxon schools which 
had been twice destroyed by fire to be rebuilt at his expense. 
Nor did his kindness end with his own life, for he left, as will 
be seen, a charge to his successors to remember the Pope. But 
the best thing King Ethelwulf did in Rome was to give to his 
son a relish for praying in sacred places, and a Catholic rever- 
ence for the Successor of Peter. Ethelwulf’s own work on earth 
was nearly finished, but Alfred’s great career was before him. 
In that child many hopes and fears were centred. He had 
the strong passions of Ethelbald, and only God at that time 
could tell whether he would live for the blessing or the cursing 
of his race. Henry the Eighth had a noble nature once before 
sin had brutalized him, but he lost himself and dragged millions 
after him from their hopes of heaven, because he had not 
Alfred’s deep-implanted love of Rome. To Osburga the good 
and Ethelwulf the pious and the much despised, who taught 
the little boy to say his prayers and love the Church, England 
owes the Alfred of her history, who was what he was, so great 

10 “*Hfujus temporibus Rex Saxonum nomine, causa orationis veniens, relictis 
omnibus suis rebus regnum proprium suum dimisit, Romano properans ad limina 
Apostolorum Petri et Pauli cum multitudine populi, et obtulit dona Beato Petro 
Apostolo coronam ex auro purissimo pensan, libras quatuor. Baucas ex auro puris- 
simo duas pensan. libras. . . . Spatam cum auro purissimo ligatam. Item imagines 
duas min. ex auro purissimo. Gabathas saxiscas de argento exaurato quatuor. 
Saraca de olovero cum chrysoclavo. Camisias albas sigillatas holosericas cum chryso- 
clavo et vela majora de fundato duo, Et ipse rex Saxonum postulante Sanctissimo 
Domno Benedicto Papa ut faceret rogam in Ecclesia Beati Petri Apostoli publicam 
de pondere auri vel arg. librarum, Episcopis, Presbyteris, Diaconis et universo Clero 
et Optimatibus Romanis tribuit aurum, populo vero minutum argentum. Et post- 
modum finita causa orationis reversus est ad proprium regnum suum et post paucos 


dies vitam finivit et perrexit ad Dominum” (Muratori, Avast. Bidblioth. t. iii. pt. i. 
p- 251). 
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and good, because by prayer grace triumphed in his soul 
in the day of battle.” 

After a stay of many months in Rome the royal pilgrims 
set their faces to return. Charles the Bald insisted on a longer 
stay. When it was that Ethelwulf first thought of marrying 
Judith no historian tells us, but if we judge of actions by their 
consequences, there can be no doubt that the main cause of the 
three months’ delay at the Court of the French King was the pro- 
secution of this strange matrimonial suit. The time would not 
be lost on Alfred. Judith was the eldest daughter of Charles. 
She and the other children would not in learned France be 
left without assiduous instruction. If the laws of hospitality 
forbade the subjection of Alfred to school discipline, when he 
was paying a holiday visit, he yet certainly saw with his own 
eyes what clever boys and girls were expected to do and his 
emulation was roused. It was one more of the life-long 
impressions made in early youth and having large influence 
upon the future of his country. 

Judith’s hand was sought and won. MHinckmar himself 
officiated at the wedding, which took place in the palace at 
Verberie, on the Oise. He put a crown upon Judith’s head. 
Herein the old King of Wessex did not consult the wishes of 
his people. 

During the long absence of Ethelwulf, his eldest son, in 
concert with Ealhstan, the martial Bishop of Sherborne, and 
Count Eanwulf, of Somerset, had formed a guilty conspiracy 
to prevent his resumption of the royal power. It is not known 

11 The Zimes of Saturday, the 14th of July, devotes a leader to Alfred’s memory on 
occasion of the unveiling of his statue at Wantage. After much abuse of monkish 
historians, and some spiteful remarks about the Roman Calendar and more than even 
the regulation quantity of twaddle about John Scotus Erigena, the conclusion arrived 
at is thus expressed : ‘‘ We look in vain through the long list of Saxon or Danish 
princes for the man that made the nation, unless it be Alfred. It is his character that 
is reflected in the result. There can be no doubt that in the order of political 
parentage Alfred is the father of the British people.” Mr. Freeman had already 
said: ‘* Alfred, the unwilling author of these great changes, is the most perfect 
character in history. He is a singular instance of a prince who has become a hero 
of romance, who, as a hero of romance, has had countless imaginary exploits and 
imaginary institutions attributed to him, but to whose character romance has done no 
more than justice, and who appears in exactly the same light in history and in fable. 
No other man on record has ever so thoroughly united all the virtues both of the ruler 
and the private man. In no other man on record were so many virtues disfigured by 
so little alloy. A saint without superstition, a scholar without ostentation, a warrior 
all whose wars were fought in the defence of his country, a conqueror whose laurels 
were never stained by cruelty, a prince never cast down by adversity, never lifted up 


to insolence in the hour of triumph—there is no other name in history to compare 
with his” (Norman Conquest, vol. i. & 2). 
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to whom the provisional government had been intrusted, or 
whether the rebellion originated with Ethelbald himself or with 
Ealhstan. The marriage with Judith came too late to be 
considered the prime cause of the insurrection, but it probably 
added respectability and force to it, and hastened the outbreak. 
When, however, Ethelwulf set foot in England once again, he 
was received, according to the old chronicler, with universal 
loyalty, and uncompelled renounced his rights in favour of his 
son (ineffabili patris clementia). 

All that is for certain known of the results of Ethelbald’s 
revolt is, that the old King consented to divide the kingdom 
with his discontented son, reserving to himself the lesser share 
(Kent, Essex, Sussex, Surrey); but it is by no means clear that 
he was master of the situation, or that he contrived the arrange- 
ment in mere paternal condescension. He did not retire at once 
to his kingdom of Kent, and before he did retire he had given 
to his subjects a fresh cause of displeasure. 

The West Saxons not only disapproved: of Judith in par- 
ticular, but they had a mortal antipathy to queens in general. 
What the word king was in the ears of a Roman of the republic 
that the word queen was to the subjects of Ethelwulf. Their 
grandfathers had sworn a solemn oath that Eadburgha should 
be the last queen that ever sat upon the throne of Wessex. 
This lady, the daughter of Offa of Mercia and wife of Beorhtric, 
the immediate predecessor of Egbert in Wessex, was vindictive 
and unscrupulous, “doing all things hateful to God and man.” 
She had vowed vengeance against a young nobleman, a friend 
of her husband ; and, intending to poison her enemy alone, had 
by mistake poisoned her husband as well. She fled from the 
country and sought the protection of Charlemagne, who treated 
her kindly, and installed her in a convent as lady abbess. She 
found herself ill at ease in this virtuous company, and, continuing 
her unholy ways within the sacred walls, was ignominiously 
ejected. After leading a dissipated life at Pavia she might be 
seen begging her bread in the streets till her miserable death. 
The West Saxons could not forgive the wretched woman. 
When Ethelwulf, not satisfied with his unpopular marriage, 
dared to place Judith on the throne at his side, there was great 
. indignation through the land. The poor old man was in diffi- 
culties, for the French King undoubtedly meant his daughter 
to be Queen of Wessex, and the West Saxons would not hear 
of it. Ethelbald, we may be sure, would improve the occasion 
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which his father’s folly had offered him, and many who till then 
had been deterred by his filial impiety would now look to him 
to uphold the dignity of Wessex. Ethelwulf’s retirement to 
Kent may in this manner have been in part compulsory; and, 
where perhaps public opinion was pretty equally divided between 
dislike of Ethelbald’s undutiful behaviour and resentment on 
account of Ethelwulf’s disregard of national prejudices, it may 
easily have seemed the wisest course to make a peaceable par- 
tition of the realm for the little time that yet remained to 
the aged monarch, especially as the idea of such division was 
already familiar to the mind of the people from the custom, now 
two generations old, of creating a dependent principality for the 
King’s eldest son. A crowned queen was admissible in Kent, 
and the young lady would doubtless rather reign in Kent than 
serve in Wessex. Her career in England shows all the levity of 
a French child. She had no principles to abandon. Whena 
throne was glittering before her eyes she could not resist the 
allurement. If to gain it she had to marry a man as old as her 
grandfather, a throne was worth the price. If to gain it she had 
to renounce a virtuous life, and to outrage public opinion, a 
throne was a throne, and a queen she wished to be. When 
Ethelwulf died, Judith gave her hand to her stepson Ethelbald, 
and braved the censure of Europe and the curses of the Church, 
accepting infamy without a second thought. Her ill-gotten 
dignity soon passed away. Ethelbald after two years and a half 
foliowed his father to the grave, and the poor child, twice 
disappointed, but too young in mind to understand the lesson 
of adversity, returned to her father, who kept her in forced 
retirement at Senlis. She did not long endure the incarceration. 
Baldwin Bras de Fer found favour in her sight, and she married 
him against her father’s will. The young nobleman who came 
from Flanders was in reality a desirable husband for the volatile 
princess. The Pope was therefore easily induced to intercede 
with Charles the Bald for the delinquents, and the King, unable 
to dissolve a valid union, submitted to the accomplished fact 
with the best grace he could, and created Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders. Alfred’s daughter married Judith’s son, and from 
them descended Matilda of Flanders, the wife of William the 
Conqueror. 

Ethelwulf, feeling his end approach, to preclude dissensions 
among his sons, reduced to writing his views upon family affairs.” 


12 «‘Hereditariam immo commendatariam scribere imperavit epistolam” (Asser). 
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His will is very worthy of observation, though it has not been pre- 
served in its integrity. He divides his kingdom between his two 
elder sons: that is, to Ethelbald he left Wessex, to Ethelbert Kent, 
and it seems as if he meant Kent to be a perpetual inheritance 
in the family of Ethelbert.“ His hereditary lands he divided 
between his sons and daughters, his money between his own 
soul, his children, and his noble followers. He willed that for 
all time to the last day of judgment, through all his hereditary 
lands, his heirs should provide one poor man in ten, native or 
foreigner, with meat, drink, and raiment, provided always that 
the said lands continued to hold men and cattle, and did not fall 
away into wilderness. He ordered also that every year three 
hundred mancuses should be sent to Rome, “to be there appor- 
tioned in the following manner: one hundred in honour of 
St. Peter, especially to purchase oil to fill all the lamps of that 
Apostolic church on the eve of the Pasch, as likewise at cock- 
crow: one hundred in honour of St. Paul, to purchase oil in the 
same way for the church of St. Paul to fill the lamps on the eve 
of the Pasch and at cock-crow: also one hundred mancuses to 
the universal Apostolic Pope.” 

Ethelwulf died in 857, and was buried at Winchester. The 
pious old man certainly did not take sufficient thought about 
his son’s education in the learning of this world. Osburga being 
dead, Ethelwulf careless, Judith incompetent, Alfred between the 
age of six and twelve was not much troubled with books. It 
shows the elevation of his mind that, unlike ordinary boys 
whose studies have been neglected, he never could acquiesce 
in what might have seemed a pleasant state of things. It was 
only the want of a guide, for “good readers were few” till he 
himself made them numerous, which kept him from the path 
of learning. He could at least appreciate the higher value of 
intellectual pursuits, and his aspirations after learning were 
known to all his friends. Debarred from higher attainments, 
he cultivated with all the energy of his nature the other princely 
accomplishments which were deemed more indispensable than 
reading, and perhaps were a better preparation for the first duty 
of a king in those wild times, when the arts of peace could only 
flourish after the sword had cleared the way for them. Alfred 
was soon the foremost in all sports requiring strength and 
courage, and he grew very fond of hunting, but he knew how 
to make hunting and piety go together, for he early formed the 
3 Lingard, ch. iii. ‘* Ethelbert.” 
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habit of reciting the Psalter at the regular times, and from his 
childhood took delight.in visiting sacred places to pray alone. 
A life-likeness of “England’s Darling” at the age of ten or 
twelve starting on his pony for a hunt would be a treasure. 

In spite of his boyhood passed in fresh air and wholesome 
exercise with long immunity from books and desks, Alfred 
seems to have been all his life through, beginning from his 
early years, a victim to mysterious maladies, which gave him 
pain and proved his patience, but were never allowed to impair 
his usefulness, making his arm less strong or his intellect less 
clear. They helped to keep him humble and to make him more 
assiduous in prayer. That he well knew the benefit which came 
to his soul from such salutary afflictions, and that he had fairly 
taken in hand the great work of conquering self, we learn from 
a little incident which happened shortly before his marriage. 
He had been riding in Cornwall and had turned aside, as was 
his wont, to pray at a shrine hard by. He was suffering acutely 
and he prayed, not that he might be cured, but that the particular 
pain under which he was suffering might be commuted into 
some other pain which he could endure more easily. It was 
not indeed quite the prayer of indifference which a great saint 
would have made and perhaps our Lord was not altogether 
pleased. Yet we obtain an insight into that young soul, and 
find grace living and working there. That very sickness which 
he could scarcely endure had been sent him by his own request. 
He had felt before this time the fierce assault of passion, but he 
met the tempter bravely. He did not think, as men do now, 
mortification of sense too high a price to pay for purity of soul. 
At an age when royal princes too often use influence and wealth 
to secure sensual enjoyment, Alfred with higher thoughts and 
holier desires was willing to be trained in the school of suffering 
for a great destiny and a grave responsibility, and actually 
prayed God to send him some useful malady, expressly stipulating 
however that it was not to make him contemptible or unfit for 
the discharge of his duties. It was not to be leprosy, blindness, 
or the like. It was a strange prayer for a young prince, and 
not quite according to “ muscular Christianity.” ™* 


44 Dr. Lingard, in his fear of flattery, is guilty of grave, though unintentional 
injustice. Most Catholics have formed their judgment of Alfred’s character upon the 
words of this careful historian, but in this instance his remarks are not well founded. 
He says: ‘‘It has been said that the character of Alfred was without a blemish. 
Such unqualified praise is the language of rhetorical declamation, rather than of 
historical truth. In his early years, indeed, his epening virtues endeared him to the 
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Alfred probably lived with Ethelred at the court of their 
brother Ethelbert, King of Kent, till Ethelbald’s death in 860, 
and then accompanied the young King of Wessex to his new 
abode. Nothing can better prove the affection which subsisted 
between the three younger brothers than the succession of each 
in turn without a struggle. Ethelred by his father’s will might 
have claimed the throne of Wessex, leaving Ethelbert to retain 
his appanage of Kent; but he did not push the claim. Alfred 
might have pleaded the Papal consecration at any time, or he 
might at least have demanded the secondary realm of Kent when 
Ethelred ascended the throne of Wessex, but he did neither 
the one nor the other. He seemed as careless about wealth as 
power. By their father’s will, each brother was to have his separate 
share of the royal lands, but Ethelred and Alfred, with the 
approval of the Great Council of Wessex, gave their share in 
trust to Ethelbert, to be restored to them if he died first. When 
Ethelred succeeded to the throne, Alfred at first claimed his 
share, but Ethelred demurred and Alfred at once waived his 
claim, and when at last he as sole survivor had a right to the 
whole inheritance, it cost him years of fighting with the Danes 
to make good the actual possession. 


nation ; and in a more advanced age he was the guardian and the benefactor of his 
country. But at the commencement of his reign there was much in his conduct to 
reprehend. The young monarch seems to have considered his high dignity as an 
emancipation from restraint ; and to have found leisure even amidst his struggles with 
the Danes to indulge the impetuosity of his passions. The scandal of Wallingford 
may be dismissed with the contempt which it perhaps deserves; but we learn from 
more ancient authorities that his immorality and despotism provoked the censure of 
his virtuous kinsman, St. Neot ; and Asser, his friend and panegyrist, acknowledges 
that he was haughty to his subjects, neglected the administration of justice, and 
treated with contempt the complaints of the indigent and oppressed. It was to this 
indiscretion (to borrow the term under which the partiality of the biographer was 
willing to veil the misconduct of his patron) that Alfred himself attributed the severe 
and unexpected calamity which overwhelmed him in the eighth year of his reign.” 
It is enough to say by way of commentary upon this unfavourable report, that it is 
now known better than when Dr. Lingard wrote (1) that Wallingford’s wild 
charges are absolutely contemptible; (2) that the words ascribed to Asser are 
undoubtedly a later interpolation borrowed from the Life of St. Neot ; and (3) that 
the Life of St. Neot speaks indeed of arrogance, but not of immorality ; and being 
written a century later, in a legendary style, by an anonymous author, has very little 
critical value. Moreover, the imputation of extraordinary arrogance harmonizes ill 
with the wonderful good nature and Christian meekness which the young Prince 
certainly displayed under considerable provocation in the arrangements connected 
with the succession to the crown and the joint inheritance secured by his father’s will. 
It is possible of course that Alfred may have committed many faults, but from 
‘* possibility to fact” we are not permitted to make inference. No authorities 
accessible now will warrant the round assertion that “fat the commencement of his 
reign there was much in his conduct to reprehend.” 
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The Danes had kept aloof during the two years and a half 
of Ethelbald’s independent reign. It is asserted by Roger 
de Wendover, but by him alone,” that St. Swithin’s remon- 
strances. prevailed, and that Judith had been sent away and 
penance done for the evil deed; but the silence of the other 
historians outweighs this single testimony. In 861 St. Swithin 
died. He had been Ethelwulf’s preceptor, and had trained 
him to early piety. England owes more to him than to “John 
the Irishman,” even on the supposition that the latter lived at 
Alfred’s Court. Ethelbert reigned “peacefully and amiably and 
honourably.” Yet there were signs even then of the coming 
storm. “In his day there came a great naval force to land and 
took Winchester by storm. And the aldorman Osric with the 
Hampshire men, and the aldorman A&thelwulf with those of 
Berkshire, fought against the army and put them to flight, and 
held possession of the battle place.” Also in his reign Ragnar 
Lodbrog was put to death in Northumbria. In 865 a heathen 
army established itself in Thanet, and after selling peace to the 
men of Kent, perfidiously ravaged the country. Ethelbert was 
buried by his brother’s side at Sherborne. 

In the first year of Ethelred’s reign (866) the Danes were 
gathering in the land with the intention of remaining. They 
wintered in East Anglia, but they found it their interest to 
abstain from molesting the inhabitants of that part. Next year, 
taking horse, they crossed the Humber and captured York. 
Osbert and Ella were defeated with immense slaughter of the 
Northumbrians, and the death of Ragnar Lodbrog was visited 
with horrible cruelty upon Ella by the sons of the old pirate. 
The townsmen were admitted to grace. A more fixed policy 
of permanent occupation may be recognized in the subsequent 
movements of the fierce invaders. The dying ears of the brave 
old Bishop Ealhstan might have caught the distant roar of a 
far mightier war than Egbert or Ethelwulf had waged in all the 
“fifty winters” during which he had been Bishop of Sherborne. 

And now Alfred had reached his twentieth year (868), and 
was ready to stand by his gallant brother's side to do battle 
with the Dane. The young King and the Crown Prince were 
the hope and the pride of their countrymen. It was just then, 
in the lull before the storm, that Alfred went into Mercia to 
claim his bride. His choice had fallen upon Alswitha, the 
daughter of Ethelred “the Great,” the Count of the Gaini. Her 


15 Lingard finds the statement in Asser, but this is a mistake. 
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mother bore the name of ill-omen, Eadburgha, but she was as 
good and true as her namesake had been reprobate, and her 
daughter was worthy to be the wife of Alfred. ; 

Suddenly, when the guests were round the table and the 
wine-cup was in every hand to pledge the happy pair, and the 
joy of the feast was at its highest, Alfred turned pale and 
trembled violently. It was a mysterious visitation of God. He 
had been for a short time freed from the physical suffering 
which had tried him so severely, but the brief season of immunity 
had passed. Some unknown hidden malady causing intense 
pain fell upon him at his wedding-feast, and from that day till 
his forty-fifth year he scarcely found relief, for in the intervals 
of the pain he was tormented by the apprehension of its return. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chastiseth. 

A. G. K. 











George Ossolinski’s Mission to England. 


— 


THERE exists in Lemberg (Austrian Poland) a celebrated 
literary and scientific institution, founded and munificently 
endowed by Joseph Maximilian Ossolinski, about the end of 
the last century. Rich in the rarest books, ancient prints and 
manuscripts, chiefly collected by the founder himself, it has 
been for a long time the centre of intellectual activity in the 
eastern, just as much as the Academy of Cracow is in the western 
part of that kingdom, One of the principal services it renders 
to the literature, not only of Poland, but of all Europe, consists 
in the publication of its historical treasures.) Monumental 
editions of Polish chronicles and documents, which that insti- 
tution has already printed, are considerable in number and 
worthy of the attention of all lovers of historical research. 
Among its minor publications there is a fragment of the auto- 
biography of the great Chancellor, George Ossolinski, contain- 
ing an account of that statesman’s-mission to England in the 
year 1621. As the narrative of that mission, although un- 
fortunately broken in the middle and unfinished, possesses some 
interest to the English historian, we propose to give here an 
epitome of its contents. It must be added that the MS. from 
which the book has been printed is a very lately discovered 
autograph. The narrative is in Polish, interlarded with Latin 
phrases which we shall retain in the translation. The speeches, 
despatches, official documents are all in Latin. 

George Ossolinski was descended from an ancient, noble, 
distinguished, and opulent family. He was born in 1595. In 
the thirteenth year of his life he was sent to the College of the 
Jesuits at Gratz, in Styria. At the end of his studies, having 
passed with distinction all the classes, after three years’ 
absence he came home, but was almost immediately sent to the 
University at Louvain, recommended especially to the protection 
and guidance of the Jesuits, who had a College of their own at 
the place. Very curious is the instruction he received from his 
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illustrious father, how he must behave, what he has to learn, and 
how he should exercise his natural abilities. According to it, he 
must begin zz jurisprudentia ab institutionibus Justiniand . . . 
stilum exercere scribendo et perorando .. . not to neglect erercitia 
corporis et vrecreationis . . . sumptibus quam parcissimis utt. 
The Polish King himself, Sigismund the Third, gave him a 
letter of introduction to Archduke Albrecht, then Governor of 
the Low Countries. 

Having spent with great profit a year at Louvain, he went 
on an extensive journey through Europe. He visited England, 
France, Italy, sojourning longest at Rome and Padua. On 
his return home in 1616 he took part in the expedition against 
Moscow, and on several occasions proved himself not less brave 
than prudent and far-sighted. During that long campaign, which 
lasted more than two years, he had an opportunity of becoming 
intimately acquainted with Vladislaus, son and heir apparent 
to the King. The year 1620 was very disastrous for Poland. 
Her greatest warrior, Zothiewski, fell in an. unequal struggle 
against the whole Ottoman power, and the Polish army was 
almost annihilated. In that stress Sigismund appealed for help 
and assistance to all the Christian monarchs of Europe. He 
chose Ossolinski to go to England, giving him a letter of 
instructions too long to be inserted here. A few words must 
be extracted. 


Your Serene Highness in Great Britain can command many noble- 
men (frocerum copia), a large population, active in mind and body, vast 
material resources. England supplies skilled soldiers, Scotland fighting 
men, Ireland fierce warriors ( perttisstmos—bellicosos—ferocissimos). 


The following letter of credence from the Polish King to 
James the First sufficiently explains the chief object of the 
mission : 

Most Serene Prince, our well-beloved cousin and brother,—From 
your Majesty’s recent response to the letter, addressed by us to your 
Majesty on receipt of the intelligence that war had been declared at 
Constantinople and throughout the Ottoman Empire against our 
kingdom and provinces, we learn with deep joy that your serene 
Highness with wise solicitude takes thought about the impending 
calamities which the Turk, the common enemy of Christendom, is 
preparing to bring in the first instance upon our realm, and subse- 
quently upon the other kingdoms of Europe, and that your Majesty is 
not disposed to remain an idle spectator of the outburst of those flames 
which threaten to involve all Christian kingdoms in one great conflagra- 
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tion. The noble spirit and the exalted wisdom of your serene High- 
ness’ counsels both fill us with consolation, and, while we are groaning 
under the pressure of a war with a most- powerful enemy, assure us of 
that earnestness of good will which friendly relations and community of 
interest demand. As therefore this implacable enemy, by reason of the 
disaster which befell our arms in Wallachia, has grown more over- 
bearing, and with all the forces of his own empire and the Tartars 
is preparing to renew the struggle next spring on a larger scale than 
ever heretofore, we have thought it opportune to send a special 
messenger to inform your Majesty of the dangers which are at hand, 
and to claim with loving instance that proof of good will which your 
serene Highness was graciously pleased to offer. When, therefore, the 
envoy, whom we charge to greet your serene Highness, a man of 
illustrious birth, George Ossolinski, Count of Theczyn, Palatine 
of Sendomir, our Chamberlain, shall present to your Majesty our com- 
mission, we ask from your serene Highness a kind hearing and full 
confidence and a gracious answer to our petitions, and we avail 
ourselves of the occasion to pray that all blessings may attend your 
serene Highness, and to express our hope that your Majesty enjoys 
good health, and may be preserved for a long and happy reign.—Given 
at Warsaw. 


The previous letter of instructions bears date the 25th of 
January, 1621. 

In order that the Envoy might be fully acquainted with all 
former negotiations with England, he was furnished with copies 
of the two following letters from James to Sigismund— 


James, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., to the most serene Prince, the 
Lord Sigismund the Third, by the same grace, King of Poland, Grand 
Duke of Lithuania, Russia, Prussia, Masovia, Samogitia, and Livonia, 
as also hereditary King of the Sueci, Goths and Vandals, our well- 
beloved brother and kinsman, health and happiness. Most serene 
Prince, our well-beloved brother and kinsman,—Our Captain Buchius 
has done well and according to command in using all his eloquence to 
declare the entire devotion of our fraternal love and good offices to the 
honour of your serene Highness and to the public weal of Poland. 
Our best promises still fall short of our desires. Our subjects can 
render no services which are not less than your subjects deserve at 
their hands. ‘The Scotch, especially mindful of benefits received, will 
fight for Poland as for their native land. In our love shall be found 
no place for repentance, for what we have freely promised we will 
unflinchingly perform, and for an earnest of our good intention we 
adduce the menace made erewhile by us to the Turkish Sultan. 
For when the report arrived of great preparations being made against 
Poland, we caused it to be plainly notified by our envoy that we 
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could not be mere spectators when your serene Highness was in 
danger, with other words to the same purpose, which we wrote in 
full to our friend the most illustrious Palatine Weyher, and intrusted to 
the further declaration of our delegate Buchius, in whose name we 
acknowledge our gratitude to your serene Highness for having by a 
gracious answer made good his rightful expectations. In the mean 
time we commend to the God of armies the conservation of your power 
and kingly rank, and the good success of the realm of Poland, 
imploring Heaven to bestow an honourable peace, or, if that may not 
be, a glorious victory after the perils of battle—Given at our palace of 
the Albany, the 19th day of May, in the year of our Lord 1620. 


James, R. Most Serene Prince; brother, and kinsman, well-beloved, 
—In addition to the civil dissensions by which the Christian world is 
rent and torn, we hear to our sorrow of the terrible preparations which 
are being made in the East by an external enemy, and we learn that 
Poland, on many titles dear to us, is destined to be the arena of a cruel 
war. The Sultan fancies that the country can be easily overrun and 
wasted whilst others are fighting their own battles and are too busy to 
attend to the defeat and destruction of their neighbour. So one by one, 
blinded by separate greed of gain, they are on their way to work the 
ruin of the Commonwealth, and if they can but push their dear revenge 
they are content to bring about final extermination. Whatever may 
come to pass, the world in arms, if perhaps somewhat late, will still 
attest that it was not for want of a mediator, and your Serene Highness 
will, we confidently hope, take part in the attestation. This anxious 
duty, and our absorbing sympathy for you and your realm under the 
growing alarms of so redoubtable a foe, has refreshed the memory of 
the truce with Sweden, of which it is desirable for us, as all will allow, 
to procure the renewal, that with united forces and unmenaced rear you 
may march against the enemy. We have earnestly impressed this on 
the King of Sweden, and, if it shall appear that we act according to the 
desire of your Serene Highness, we will not let our petition drop until it 
be granted. If your Serene Highness shall deem that these our endea- 
vours proceed from friendship and sincere concern for the preservation 
of your crown, we shall be sufficiently rewarded ; for we have one only 
aim, to deserve well of you and much afflicted Christendom, and in 
good desires to make our purity of conscience manifest to God, Whom 
we pray to rule your mind and counsels and to guide your hand to what 
His Providence arranges for the best. Given at Royston, the 16th day 
of October, in the year of our Lord 1620. 


Besides these the Envoy carried with him two letters from the 
Emperor Ferdinand, one addressed to Sigismund and another 
to James. 

Supplied with such instructions and powers, he entered on 
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his journey from Warsaw on January 27, 1621. The journey 
was tedious, full of impediments and perils. He describes 
them in letters addressed either to the King or to the Chancellor, 
Bishop Andrew Lipski. For the convenience of the reader we 
shall summarize them, and here are the principal details— 


Hamburgh, February 22, 1621. Immediately after I received his 
Majesty’s last orders I left Warsaw, being anxious to reach my post as 
soon as possible. I am already at Hamburgh, and I hope that in about 
four weeks more I shall accomplish my journey, provided the winter 
abides, for in the Low Countries a thaw presents to the traveller almost 
insuperable hindrances and obstruction. I have to report that the 
Pfalzgraf has all this time secretly dwelt with the Duke of Brunswick, 
urging his partisans ad novos tumultus. They are within a few days 
to meet the King of Denmark. But these already are sera consilia. 
The Emperor's victories have so affrighted them that we hiscere 
plus audent. The Hanseatic towns, especially Hamburgh, /avorem 
captant, trembling for their own safety. The English King recommends 
pacification, for he can supply no zres. The Netherlands hitherto arma 
expediunt to both parties, but it will be soon impossible for them to 
think of the Pfalzgraf, for they will stand in need of all their forces at 
home. 

Antwerp, March 14. Scarcely had I left Hamburgh, when a 
complete thaw set in. Crossing the river Elbe I was in great jeopardy, 
for ice was splitting and cracking on every side. At Harburg, I learnt 
that the Pfalzgraf with a small retinue was there. To avoid him I 
pursued my journey and slept that night at Altenklosker. Thence through 
Bremen with much pain and discomfort I reached Linden, a small fortress 
on the Frisian frontier, occupied by the troops of the King of Spain. The 
governor, Marcello di Gaidici, a Neapolitan, Aumanissime me excepit, 
and next day, that is on the 1st of March, conveyed me to Neuhaus 
with an escort of fifty horseman. On the 2nd, I came late to Schwole 
in Holland, a fortified place of great importance. As soon as I 
descended from the carriage, the magistrates sent to me an order to 
inform them who I was, where I meant to proceed, and on what 
business? I answered them that neither my person nor my affairs needed 
any parley with them, but if they wanted to see me, the distance from 
their house to my inn was not a bit greater than from the latter to the 
former. Sic elusi rusticitatem of those presumptuous individuals, who 
pampered vanissimo spiritu think that the world should adore them, as 
if they were fortune et nature miracula, ‘This cut them short, and no 
doubt they must have sent forward some intelligence about me, for 
never since have I been troubled with any such questions during my 
progress through Holland. On the 4th of March I passed the Rhine, 
filled with floating pieces of ice, and the danger was so great that even 
the ferrymen scarcely ventured to proceed. I slept that day at Minden, 
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next day at Amsterdam. It would be tedious to enumerate all the 
difficulties I met before reaching Antwerp. Here I have been since the 
11th. I mean to proceed without delay to Calais, and thence, if the sea 
and the contrary winds do not detain me, to London, and I hope to find 
there King James, for lately he met his Parliament, where he was sadly 
pressed to manifest openly his opposition against the Emperor and the 
King of Spain, and in short to go to war with them, but he would only 
consent to help the Pfalzgraf ad conservandum Palatinatum tantum if 
the latter renounces all claim to the Bohemian Crown. But it is to 
be doubted whether they will get even this, because Spinola is strongly 
fortifying all the places already conquered ; there is not a day he does 
not occupy some important town, and he is making mighty preparations 
to attack Worms and Franhuntal, the chief fortress of the Huguenot 
party. There is no news of the Pfalzgraf, he probably remains esconced 
at Harburg, waiting for the sudsidia, which do not come. Here, and 
throughout this country, men’s minds cuter spem pacis, the commoda of 
which they like exceedingly, and metum belli pendent. An English 
Envoy is every day expected at Brussels to renew the expiring treaty. 
The French King has also much to do with the Huguenots, whom he 
endeavours 7” ordinem redigere. Fataiis is this year for all Christendom, 
everywhere armorum strepitus, this however is sure, that the English 
King zon fovet those quarrels, and as much as he is able, materiam 
substrahit, urging upon all the necessity of a peaceful arrangement. 
London. I left Antwerp on the 21st of March, but instead of going 
to Calais, I went to Flushing, preferring the dangerous passage of a 
heavy and boisterous sea to the protracted journey through a marshy 
and rain-swollen country. I had in my company my dear cousin John 
Firlej, son of the Palatine of Cracow, besides my friend and quondam 
tutor Michel Possedari, the secretary of the legation Joachim Stylarski, 
principal attendants, John Piasecki, Andrew Piestrzecki, Captain 
Magno, a Milanese, six servants in livery, six couriers and lackeys, and 
several other menials. With all these we sailed from Flushing on the 
24th. We had a fine passage during the day, but at night such a violent 
storm burst suddenly that we gave ourselves up for lost, especially when 
circa ostium Tamesis the hurricane threw us twice upon the sands, the 
vessel touching the bottom and sticking in the mud. However, by 
God’s mercy and the Holy Virgin’s assistance, whose Annunciation was 
celebrated that day, we were saved from shipwreck. At noon, thanks 
to the strenuous efforts of the whole crew, we reached Gravesend. 
Here I learnt that more than a week since royal carriages were 
sent for me and are still waiting at Dover, an English port opposite 
to Calais, where I was expected to arrive. Now, as soon as it was 
known in London that we were at Gravesend, the King despatched his 
magistrum ceremoniarum, with a numerous retinue of distinguished 
persons, amongst whom was his cousin, Robert Stuart, to bid me 
welcome and to invite me to the capital. The next day, that is on the 
27th of March, we were taken with great ceremony by these courtiers 
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into royal barges, all finely gilt and covered with rich tapestry, and 
proceeded adverso Tamesi to London. On landing we were received 
by the Comes Varvicensis, and many high lords and dignitaries, whom 
the King sent to congratulate us on our arrival. The Earl of Warwick 
placed me in a splendid royal carriage, sitting by me alone and with 
great deference. More than a score of other royal carriages took my 
retinue in company with the English barons and gentlemen, and we 
were brought to an inn destined for our reception. Nothing can 
surpass the splendour of our apartments—beds, tapestry, furniture are 
magnificent, and the whole hospitality worthy of so powerful a monarch. 
No sooner was I lodged there, than all the foreign Ambassadors, those 
of Spain, France, Venice, Sabaudia, the Netherlands, sent their secre- 
taries to compliment me. Not one hour had passed before the Spanish 
Ambassador came himself, full of civility, kindness, and even obse- 
quiousness, so uncommon in the Spaniards. He was degli pit stimat 
ministri di Spagna, his name, Don Diego di Sarmento et d’Acunha, 
Conte di Gondemarro. Our friendly feeling grew soon into intimacy, 
which lasted between us to the end of his life, he calling me always 
his son, and I considering him as my father, as may be seen in the 
numerous letters he addressed to me. 

The same evening the King sent me his magister ceremoniarum, to 
say that he had interrupted the pleasures of the chase, which he was 
then enjoying, and hastened to return to London, in order to see me 
the sooner, and that if I wished, he would receive me the very next 
day at a solemn audience. I answered, that it was also my wish to 
present myself to the monarch as soon as possible, and that I should 
be glad to do so on the morrow. Accordingly, on the 28th of March, 
Comes Essexius—the son of that great statesman and warrior who was 
decapitated by order of the malicious Elizabeth—with a body-guard, 
and a great number of principal barons and courtiers, came with the 
announcement that the King was waiting for me, and joyfully anticipated 
the pleasure of my acquaintance. A long file of carriages took me and 
the members of the embassy to the King’s palace, called Westminster, 
through the principal streets of London, crowded with swarms of citi- 
zens, and lined with two rows of the soldiers presenting arms. After 
having reposed a while in the private room prepared for me in the 
palace, I walked in a long procession to the audience hall, where 
the King was already waiting for me. At the first entrance I was 
received by the captain of the guard, brother Comitis Varvicensis, and 
at the chief doors by the Great Chamberlain, Comes Pembrocensis. 
The last dignitary brought me into the hall, so full of great personages 
that I could scarcely pass through. As soon as the King perceived 
me, he rose from the throne, uncovered, and when I approached, he 
descended the steps, and stretching his hand, led me towards the 
throne. Here standing still on a level with me, he received the letter 
of my King, and I addressed to him a few words of respectful salutation. 

The King then began to read our monarch’s letter, having previously 
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desired me to cover my head, he doing the same. I obeyed, but only 
for a short while in order to maintain the prerogatives of a royal 
legation. Whilst he was reading, I approached his son and heir, Prince 
Charles, to whom I presented my dutiful compliments, expressed my 
sorrow at not having been able as yet to visit him at his residence, and 
to communicate the warm expressions of friendship which our Prince 
Vladislaus commissioned me to deliver to him. When the King, leaning 
on the arms Comitis Arundelli, finished reading the letter, he uncovered 
again, and I then explained the meaning and purpose of my mission. 

The King listened to my speech with great attention, always leaning 
on the arms Comitis Arundelli, standing and uncovered, and when I 
concluded, he graciously answered in these Latin words: Rex Christianus 
sum ; quod orbi Christiano, quod Regi Vestro debeam, probe novi ; promts- 
sorum meorum memor, majora prestare paratus sum, ubi intellexero, quod 
a me requiratur. 

After this he approached me more familiarly, and in a lower tone 
inquired of his Majesty’s health, expressing at the same time how 
grateful he felt to God’s providence for having so miraculously preserved 
last year his Majesty’s life from the assassin’s weapon. (This is an 
allusion to the murderous attempt which Michael Piekarski made in the 
Cathedral of St. John in Warsaw, November 15th, 1620, on the life of 
Sigismundus, whom he wounded). The King added that he was on the 
point of sending a special envoy with congratulations to his Majesty, 
but having heard of my mission, he deferred it, and so authorized me 
now to communicate his sentiments on that subject to my gracious 
master. I then took leave of the King, and returned to my residence, 
in the same order and with the same formalities as when I went to 
the audience. Although exceedingly tired with all these ceremonies, 
I paid a visit the same evening in a more familiar manner to the 
Spanish ambassador, who was much pleased. 

Next morning the King sent me word by one of his attendants, 
that as long as I remained in his dominions I must live at his expense 
(a favour never shown to any other envoy), and at the same time begged 
me to give him a copy of my speech. I thanked his Majesty for his 
liberality, and as to my oration I asked guam modestissimeto be excused, 
as it was not worthy of being kept by so great and learned a monarch. 
However, the royal messenger insisted so strongly, that my cousin 
Firlej gave it to him, as it were me invite. ‘This speech, printed by the 
King’s order not only in Latin and English, but also in French, in 
Spanish, and in German, had such a success that the publisher in one 
day sold fifteen thousand copies. Immediately after the audience all 
the ambassadors visited me. They were full of compliments and 
congratulations. Even the Pfalzgraf’s envoy, Baron de Donau, solicited 
an interview, as being a Prussian he was subject to our King, and 
therefore wanted to pay me his respects. But at the same time he 
inquired whether I would agree to treat him as a royal envoy, and 
would not refuse to his master the title of King of Bohemia. I made 
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him understand that his fears were just, for I would never condescend 
to give the “ Pfalzgraf” a royal title, or place his envoy on a par with 
the other royal envoys. If, however, the baron wished to visit me as a 
subject dutiful to my King, I had no objection to receive him. And so 
I got rid of him. 

The King informed me that in a few days he would give me a private 
audience. I shall then be more able to sift his mind and know his 
intentions. Meanwhile he is gone to enjoy his favourite pastime, the 
chase. I am however certain already that he will gratify our master so 
far, that he will allow us to levy soldiers in his dominions, although he 
has many similar requests from other quarters. No doubt the Pfalzgraf’s 
agent and the Swedish Ambassador will try to thwart his good 
intentions towards us. The faction Puritanorum, which is very strong 
here, and clings mordicus to the Pfalzgraf’s interests, will also cross our 
efforts. But as for the King himself, he strongly disapproves the 
proceedings of his son-in-law, and a few days ago he told the Spanish 
Ambassador with great laughter how the Pfalzgraf’s agent insinuated to 
his secretary, that if he assisted us against the Turks, he would certainly 
ruin his son-in-law. Thus that poor uncrowned King, wherever he 
turns, finds more derision than consolation. The King of Denmark 
alone fovet him and his hopes. A Danish envoy arrived here yesterday 
with the request for a royal permission to levy men. In short, the 
Pfalzgraf’s case is desperate, sa/us desperata, he will be fortunate if he 
keeps his fatrimonium. So much the easier it will be now for the 
Emperor to pacify Hungary. The Spanish Ambassador assures me that 
his sovereign’s fleet is ready to sail from Sicily against the Turks, and 
that at all events his master mon deerit communi cause of the whole 
of Christendom. 

To the so much wished for private audience I was admitted on the 
3rd of April. The King received me very cordially, placed me in a 
chair on his left hand, and dismissed all his attendants. When we were 
quite alone, I thanked him in the first place for his good and brotherly 
declarations towards my sovereign, so often repeated, as well when our 
King strove to recover his hereditary dominions (Sweden), as now 
when he stands in need of his good will and assistance against 
the Turks. I reminded him at the same time of the former good offices 
and intervention of my sovereign to effect the pacification between the 
Emperor and the Pfalzgraf in favour of the latter. With regard to this I 
added that now after the Emperor’s victory our King wishes to know 
the mind of his English brother, and represented him faratum esse, 
quantum licuerit, gratificart King James’s desires. I asked him in the 
second place, to employ his best endeavours to bring about a pro- 
longation of the truce between Poland and Sweden, towards which both 
countries are inclined. On the third point, de Societate Anglicana, 1 spoke 
according to my instructions. Lastly, I took up in the warmest terms 
causam principalem of my mission; I pointed out commune negotium, 
commune periculum of the whole of Christendom, whose sa/us in unius 
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regni periclitatur discrimine, and descending to particudaria, I asked the 
King for permission to levy men in his dominions, and to assist us as 
well with a body of the royal soldiers as with money. 

The King expressed his warmest affection for our monarch, and 
assurance that he-would always endeavour to merit his friendship. Next 
he made solemnem protestationem against the conduct and acts of his 
son-in-law. He asserted that he from the first condemned his rebellion 
against the Emperor, never acknowledged or gave him the royal title, 
and that had he even forfeited the Palatinate, he would have thought it 
a well merited punishment. But now as he had abandoned all further 
struggle and confided his fate to his care, he (the King) om Potest 
deesse to his daughter and grandchildren, who emendicatis suffragits vitam 
trahunt, and therefore insisting that his son-in-law should relinquish for 
ever all claims on Bohemia, he hoped the Emperor would not refuse 
to grant a pardon, which certainly the culprit did not deserve. (These 
are ipsissima verba of King James.) He begs then the King of Poland 
not to omit any opportunity for intercession with the Emperor. As to 
the treaty with the King of Sweden, he, who sincerely wished our 
monarch might recover that crown, and who was the last to attribute 
the royal title to the usurpers, would now heartily support all steps leading 
to the prolongation of the treaty. He thanked our King for the pro- 
tection given to English subjects especially Soctetatis Anglican, and for 
kindly listening in that respect to the representations of the English agent 
at Warsaw. Coming finally ad principalem partem, he reiterated his 
promises of assistance against the Turks, and willingly permitted the 
levying of soldiers in his realm ; but he could not hold out any hope of 
supplying any money or men from his own army, and that for two good 
reasons. 1. The Sultan being advised of his active cooperation, might 
put to death the English Ambassador and all the English merchants 
and subjects in his dominions, and the Dutch, these ostes jurati of all 
Christian nations, are continually spying for him. 2. Before the 
conclusion of a positive pacification with the Emperor and Spain, 
England must exclusively vires suas ad hune casum reservare. For 
further negotiations and all other details he referred me ad Marchionem 
Buckinghamium, and Secretarium Status, on whom here everything 
depends, and then took leave of me in a most gracious manner. 

No time was lost. ‘The very next day the Marquis of Buckingham, 
without any previous notice, visited me, and in a most cordial way 
expressed himself ready for every service to our monarch. That 
nobleman was formerly a poor gentleman his name Georgius Villers. 
The King having taken a great liking for him, elevated him from a 
page ad summos honores, created him Marchio Buckinghamiz, gave him 
admiralatum supremum maris (although the old Comes Notinghamius 
was living still), and named him Master of the Horse, two offices which 
are said to be worth yearly £60,000 pounds sterling. In fact, there was 
scarcely a favour he denied him. Although that nobleman is very young, 
circiter twenty-eight years old, and such years do not seem fares tanto 
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oneri, nec capaces supremi after the King imperii, yet the precocious dofes 
animi, reason and wit incomparable, supplebant defectum annorum and of 
experience. If to this be added many other gua/itates, grace, goodness, 
affabilitas corporis you will understand how he ingratiated himself with 
his master, and how he charms all he meets and acquires great influence 
over them. A great and as it were naturaiis affection of that man for 
me helped mightily the successful result of my mission. With him and 
the Secretary of State, Calvert (both are ocwulti Catholic’, and great 
friends of the Spanish Ambassador), I conferred almost daily. When I 
first revisited him in the King’s palace, for he resides there, he took me 
into the council chamber, where I became acquainted with the principal 
consiliarit status, such as Comes Arundelius, Dux Lenoxius, Vice-comes 
Doncastrius, the Vice-chancellor, the Vice-treasurer, and other chief 
dignitaries. I must notice that before going there I paid a visit to 
Prince Charles. 

During a whole week I met every day these two principal coun- 
cillors. It would be long to register all the incidents of the conferences. 
I saw that with every wish to agree with my reasons and to satisfy my 
wishes, they felt hampered by the present .state of their country. At 
last they avowed that their treasury was so poor that the King had 
not been able to pay ordinaria of his servants’ sa/aria for several years. 
Nevertheless, I did not cease urgere propositum, and finally obtained 
from them the declaration, that if we levy here 5,000 men at our 
expense, the English King binds himself to transport them to Dantzig, 
which will cost him at least 100,000 florins ; but at the same time they 
expect that our sovereign will do his utmost to reconcile the Pfalzgraf 
with the Emperor. 

This proposition I sent immediately to Warsaw by the son of Arthur 
Aston, who has been now for many years in the service of our Govern- 
ment. I addressed letters to the King and the Chancellor, insisting on 
a prompt answer whether we should at once begin to levy recruits, and 
begging, if the English proposition is accepted, that the King would 
immediately use his best interest with the Emperor in favour of the 
Pfalzgraf, and advise me as to what has been done in this respect, for on 
this stands /undamentaliter the good result of my mission. I also 
reported that here are plenty of men, strong, stalwart, and used to arms, 
who are ready to join the forces to be levied by us. I have already 
two chiefs to command them; one, the aforesaid Arthur Aston, the 
other, Robert Stuart, 2 cousin to the King. But here is the difficulty: 
under the first, no Scot would serve ; under the second, no Englishman 
nor Irishman, for these nations hate each other. It must be therefore 
maturely considered whom our King should choose. In my opinion, 
the Irish are the best, for they are the staunchest, the most obedient, 
and besides, all Catholics, and hence most to be trusted. My scheme 
is this: to have three regiments, each 2,000 men strong, as it is the 
military rule in this country. For each regiment the earnest-money, 
before they are shipped, will amount to 20,000 florins, or altogether 
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60,000 florins. The arms and the equipment for the whole body will 
cost 120,000 florins. The conveyance, fare, and victuals during the 
transit to Dantzig will be at the expense of King James, and will also 
cost him not less than 120,000 florins. The money must be provided 
without delay, and remitted to the colonels, whom our King will be 
pleased to choose. It will be also necessary to state in what proportion 
men from each of the three nations should be selected. Let me repeat 
that the Irish are the best ; the Scotch strong and persevering, but sad 
heretics ; amongst Englishmen there are also many Catholics, but they 
are soft and crest-fallen. 

All this I reported, with many other details, and with an ample 
account of the state of England, division of parties and condition of the 
Catholics. Parliament is just now passing very severe laws against 
them ; but the King assures me and the Spanish Ambassador that he 
will never allow these laws to have any effect at all. Moreover, to 
prove how friendly he is to the Catholics, he gave me a general pass- 
port, that is to say, an authorization to deliver passports to all those 
who wished to leave his dominions and to enter our King’s service, with 
a severe order to all civil and military authorities not to molest them 
nor to impose upon them the oath de superioritate ecclesia. 

I am afraid that it will be long before I receive any answer from 
Warsaw, and although I am treated here very well, and the King is 
always very gracious to me,—he furnishes our table sumptuously, and 
the royal carriages stand daily at all hours before my door for my 
own and my retinue’s convenience—nevertheless, I should prefer to be 
already at home, where I have important affairs at the end of June 
to transact. And here is June already fast approaching. I try at least 
to occupy my time with doing good and alleviating the miseries and 
wants of the poor Catholics. ‘There are many of them sadly perse- 
cuted, incarcerated, and fearing the worst. I endeavoured to save as 
many of them as possible, and being in great favour with the King, I 
succeeded in most cases. ‘These poor prisoners, who suffered in such 
a righteous and holy cause, applied to me very often, and especially 
through the Father John Fisher (Sociefatis Jesu), who was their fellow. 
convict. For it must be known that this reverend Father (the guard 
being bribed by me) was in the habit of leaving the prison, disguised as 
a merchant or workman, and visiting me; so much so that during all my 
stay in London he was my confessor. He is truly a wr apostolicus et 
non solum desiderio sed re ipsa martyr. English kings, after the apostasiam 
of Henry the Eighth, are wont to make as it were a present of several 
Catholic priests to every Catholic Ambassador zz gratiam of his 
sovereign. Thus, just before my arrival in England, the extraordinary 
Ambassador from the French King, Marchio Cadenetas, obtained 
pardon and liberation for every priest who was at the time in prison, 
with the exception of those who preferred to stay there in order to serve 
sub hoc pretextu the souls of their co-prisoners. Among the latter was 


1 A florin was worth then two shillings. 
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also Pater Fisherus. As, therefore, there remained for me no eccle- 
siastics to liberate, I took under my protection all civil prisoners 
utriusgue sexus,and I often obtained their liberty. 

In the month of June the King was despatching his great Ambas- 
sador, Baronem Digbium, to the Emperor and the King of Spain, in 
order to obtain the restitution of the Palatinate to his son-in-law. His 
Majesty asked me to give the envoy a letter to the Emperor, persuading 
the latter to use the Pfalzgraf clementer. I deliberated long with myself 
whether I should interfere in such a delicate and even invidious matter, 
especially as I had no authorization from my King in that respect ; but 
considering that otherwise I should lose all credit here, and conse- 
quently could no longer promote the aims of my mission, I wrote a 
most guarded and cautious letter. 

Shortly afterwards I had a third audience. The King received me 
most kindly in a long gallery in Westminster Palace, in the presence of 
Buckingham and many other lords. But they stood all at one end of 
the gallery, whilst I conversed with his Majesty at the other. I told 
him of the letter I wrote to the Emperor in favour of the Pfalzgraf, and, 
emboldened by his good humour and expressions of gratitude, I ventured 
to beg of him that inasmuch as he had lately liberated all the imprisoned 
priests, at the instance of the French Ambassador, so now he would 
gratify my sovereign in the same manner, and liberate all the /aic 
utriusque sexus suffering for their religious opinions. At these words he 
rose with such violence (for he is impetuous 7” proprio motu usque ad 
vitium), and looked at me with such stern eyes, that I knew he felt it 
was too bold a request. ‘Do you know,” exclaimed he, “what you 
are praying for? How? Shall I liberate traitors?” I answered 
calmly that I knew very well what I was’ doing; I never presumed 
to speak in favour of traitors ; if they are such, let them find no mercy ; 
but if it is considered as a treason that they will not prestare juramentum 
fidelitatis against their conscience and their faith, the example of the 
Polish King and other Catholic monarchs, who never violate the 
conscience of the dissidentes in religione, should be followed. He 
replied, that the rota juramenti has been already accepted by the clergy, 
and that its apology was written by the Archipresbiter Anglia himself. 
I remarked then that the opinion and book of one single presditer 
cannot unbind the conscience of all Catholics ; that the decision of the 
Pope and the whole Church is absolutely regarded in that case, and 
that I knew the Archipresbiter suam apologiam subjecit sub censuram 
Ecclesia. We then, after a long discussion, having somewhat cooled, 
leant towards me and whispered into my ear: “ You see that I have 
great ado with Parliament, where prevadet the faction of the Puritans. 
If they knew that I was on the point of liberating the Catholic laics, 
they would not only refuse me sudsidia, but involve the country in 
a dangerous mofus. Wait, then, patiently; I will in a few weeks dis- 
solve that Parliament, and then your request will be fulfilled.” I 
thanked the King for his promise and took leave. As soon as I parted 
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from him, Buckingham rushed towards me, and inquired what was the 
matter about which I spoke so vehementer with his master. I told him 
the whole discussion and its conclusion, and to that he said: “You 
must look to me, for everything depends upon me; be sure that you 
will obtain all, and therefore be cheerful. The King has ordered me 
to contrive that you should see all his castles and palaces in the country, 
and to supply you with every possible amusement and recreation, lest 
the time should appear to you too long before your courier returns from 
Poland.” And so we parted. So during the next days I was taken to 
Greenwich, Richmond, Hampton Court, Windsor, Tiboles (?), and 
other royal palaces and parks, but I enjoyed myself best with the 
Spanish Ambassador, whiling away several days at the principal of royal 
palaces, called Noniiitet (Nonsuch ?). 

Still, in spite of such pastimes, amusements and every sort of 
comforts, I yearned to return home, and therefore anxiously waited 
for the arrival of my courier. As however he was too long in coming, 
I wrote again a pressing letter to my Sovereign and to the Chancellor, 
expostulating with them, for that if they did not soon answer everything 
would go amiss. I gave them at the same time all the news I thought 
important, how the Parliament was growing every day bolder, having 
obliged the King to dismiss several Crown officers, the Chancellor, the 
Treasurer, advocatum generalem, and several others, and to send them 
prisoners to the Tower. I reported also that the Danish envoy, who 
was sent here to persuade the King to join a league of Protestant 
princes, pro defendenda libertate Germanica et conservanda religione evan- 
gelica, failed entirely in his efforts, for the King answered him that 
trying Jonis modis to prevail on the Emperor and the King of Spain to 
reinstate the Pfalzgraf in the Palatinate, he could not possibly think of 
favouring such a league. Besides, there is some talk here about the 
marriage of the Heir Apparent with the Spanish Princess. 

At last my long-expected courier returned June 20. But instead of 
consolation, a sore disappointment fell upon me. It appears that he did 
not find the Chancellor at Warsaw, and the Vice-Chancellor, a man 
managing minori cura the business of the State, either from ignorance 
or negligence, did not understand the purport of my letters and answered 
me in so vague a manner that I could not make anything out of it. What 
pained me most was that the affair on which cardo rei vertebatur, was 
scarcely mentioned, no letter to the King, none to Buckingham. For 
such a predicament I resolved to put the best face on it and corrigere 
errata of the neglectful officers at home. Concealing then my dis- 
appointment from every one, I informed Buckingham of the return of 
my messenger and asked him to announce it to the King. Both 
expressed their joy, and within a few days I was invited to see the 
King at his favourite palace Tiboles (?), at the distance of several miles 
from London. Everybody will easily guess how afraid I must have 
been to approach such an intelligent and keen-sighted monarch, without 
having a syllable for him from my master, or any positive decision 
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about the principal business. Putting therefore the best construction 
I could on the reticence of our government, I told him that my 
master, being at that time stricken morbo articudari, and hence unable 
to write, whilst he feared to appear disrespectful if he were to sign a 
letter penned by his secretary, commissioned me, who am as it were a 
living letter, to present to him most cordial thanks for his brotherly 
feelings, and to assure him, that as soon as he gets well, he will hasten 
to write to him first of all on the concerns of the Pfalzgraf. 


How long he remained yet in England and whether he was 
ultimately successful in his mission, we have no notice. He 
mentions somewhere that he spent in England some twenty 
weeks or more, and must have consequently been there at 
least to the end of August. In September of that year the 
Poles defeated the Turks at Chocim. The Turks lost more 
than 100,000 in that campaign. An advantageous treaty was 
concluded on the anniversary day (October 7) of last year’s 
Polish calamity. Poland stood no more in need of foreign 
levies and assistance, and Ossolinski was then probably recalled 
home. 

It remains only to say a few words of his ulterior career. 
It was his eloquence and great influence that after the death 
of Sigismund assured an unanimous election to Vladislaus. 
Heading a numerous and splendid embassy to Pope Urban 
the Eighth, he displayed at Rome such magnificence, that 
poets, painters, and sculptors vied with each other in celebrating 
it. One feature of his entry into the walls of the Eternal City 
is recorded in all the books of historical anecdotes. The hoofs 
of the horses were all furnished with golden shoes, set so loosely 
on purpose, that they dropped and became the booty of the 
marvelling by-standers. The celebrated engraver, Stephano 
Bella, has represented this pageant in six folio prints. The 
Pope gave Ossolinski the title of prince. It is also this states- 
man, who mainly contributed to the conclusion of the treaties 
between Poland and Venice, just as formerly he arranged a 
truce with Sweden. He received also the title of prince 
from the Emperor. He presided several times in the Diets. 
At the Diet in Ratisbon in 1637 he promoted the election 
of the Emperor Ferdinand the Third, and arranged at the 
same time the marriage between his Sovereign and Cecilia 
Renata, the Emperor’s sister, whom he escorted to Warsaw. 
Soon afterwards the King confided to him the great seal 
and named him, Chancellor. During the reign of John 
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Casimir, Ossolinski was chiefly instrumental in pacifying, at 
least for a time, the turbulent Cossacks, by prevailing on their 
chief Chmielnicki to submit and solemnly implore the King’s 
pardon. He died in 1650, much deplored and honoured by 
the whole nation. He is equally distinguished as statesman, 
orator, and author. His works are: (1) De optimo statu 
reipublice, which he wrote whilst studying at the University 
of Louvanium (1614); (2) Quwuestiones morales (Padua, 1615) ; 
(3) Oratio cum nomine Vladise@i I, Christi electt obedientiam 
prestaret Urbano VITT. Pont. Max. (Roma, 1633); (4) Oratio 
ad Serenissimum Venetianum Principem et Senatum (Venetia, 
1633); (5) Oratio ad Jacobum Primum Britannia Regem Londint 
nomine Sigismundi IIT. auxilium adversus barbaros poscendo 
(Londyni, 1621), the title of the English translation: A true 
copy of the Latin oration of the Ecc. Lord George Ossolinski, 
Count Palatine of Tencryn ; (6) Oratio ad Ferdinandum Septem- 
virosque S.R.T. congregatos (Ratisbonne, 1637); (7) Orattio cum 
Viadislai IV. nomine publica in Charitativo Colloguio Toruntt 
legatione fungeretur (Cracovia, 1645); (8) The last memorable 
speech he pronounced in Latin at the Diet of 1646 may be 
found in Pastorius’s Flora Polonica. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
ROSE AT LA PINEDE. 


Ir was about five o’clock in the morning when George de Védelles 
got out of the diligence at the place where the cross-roads which led 
to La Pinéde branched off from the high-road. The sun was rising, 
and the birds beginning to sing. After the jolting and the dust of the 
drive in the diligence there was something wonderfully refreshing in 
the morning air and the quiet stillness of the olive and orange groves 
through which he walked on his way to the chateau. During the hours 
of darkness in the coupé of the diligence he had meditated on his 
conversation with Sceur Denise, and marvelled at the change which he 
felt had come over him. He had so often indulged in waking dreams, 
of which she had been the object, that he could hardly realize having 
actually seen and spoken to her, looked in her face, and listened to her 
voice with so little emotion. What had become of that passion which 
still, a few hours ago, had seemed so strong? He hardly liked to 
acknowledge to himself the change which he could not but feel had 
taken place in the nature of his feelings. It was a relief to have seen 
her, and not to have grudged her to God and the poor, but the very 
relief of this change seemed to leave a void behind it. He had often 
called her in his solitary musings his Beatrice, and compared her to the 
heavenly object of Dante’s poetic worship. He tried to reawaken in 
himself this vision—but no, he could not recall it such as he had so 
often conjured it up in the shades of night, or amidst the sunshiny hills, 
or on the solitary sea-shore. 

Instead of it he saw the image of another Denise, one beautiful 
indeed, and loveable as ever, but unlike the ideal Denise of his waking 
dreams. She walked this earth doing good, that holy and lovely Sister 
of Charity. She carried dirty children in her arms, joked and laughed, 
and, moreover, she had laughed at him, George de Védelles, and 
scolded him, and held cheap his romantic plans of heroic self-devotion. 

This all told on his feelings ; she knew what she was about, that 
artful Sceur Denise, and she had produced the very effect which she 
had intended. Then those last few words she had said, that secret she 
had let out. Had it not also done its work? did they not occur and 
re-occur to George’s mind during that night which seemed so long in the 
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rumbling vehicle, and did they not haunt him yet more as he walked in 
the dawning light of morn up the hills leading to La Pinéde. 

“Your wife loves you!” Could that be possible? He had so 
much faith in Denise that he could not doubt that she had grounds for 
what she said ; and if so, did not the whole position of affairs change 
between him and Rose ? 

As the glorious sun of the south rose higher and higher in the 
horizon, and Nature seemed to hail its beams, so did a feeling of 
unwonted warmth and joy expand in a heart that had been embittered 
into hardness, and clouded with dark shadows. 

Suppose she did love him, that pretty little Rose; suppose she had 
a heart and mind capable of corresponding with the deeper thoughts 
and aspirations which had been struggling into life in his own soul 
since Denise’s vocation and Toinette’s death-bed had roused its latent 
faith, would not happiness be possible ? was not light breaking on the 
future, which had hitherto seemed so hopeless ? 

Such were George’s thoughts as he approached La Pindéde. The 
gate was unlocked, and he walked up the avenue at a rapid pace, and 
with an earnest hope that poor old Vincent would still be alive and 
conscious of his arrival. 

The door of the house was also open, he walked into the hall, and 
then lcoked into the drawing-room. The sight which: met his eyes 
took him by surprise. On his mother’s sofa near the chimney, Rose, 
in her walking dress, was lying asleep, looking like a beautiful child, 
with her fair hair about her face, and her dark eye-lashes wet with tears. 
Her head was resting on one of her small hands, and the other was laid 
on an open book by her side. 

George approached her with a beating heart, and, treading as softly 
as he could, he gazed at the lovely sleeping face with irrepressible 
emotion. “And does she love me?” he said to himself. “Oh, my 
God,” he murmured, kneeling down by the couch; “ let it be so,” and 
tears streamed down his face. His eyes fell on the open book. It 
was the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and the little hand upon it 
was placed on the lines he had written on the margin of one of the pages. 

How much was revealed by the choice and the position of that 
book! He felt it; and an irresistible impulse made him bend down 
and kiss the hand of his young wife. Rose opened her large blue eyes, 
and when she saw George’s face close to hers she rubbed those lovely 
blue eyes, and said, “It is a dream!” and turned her head on the 
pillow as if she wished to go to sleep again. 

‘Sleep on, dear Rose,” he whispered ; “I shall come back when I 
have seen Vincent.” 

The words, though breathed so low that he thought she could 
hardly have heard them, made her start up on the couch, and looking 
him in the face she stared at him a moment, and then said— 

“ Wait—wait ; I must tell you—I must speak to you first—before 
you go upstairs.” 
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“ Am I too late? Oh, poor old Vincent! Is he dead ?” 

And as Rose did not answer, but took his hand in hers, and he felt 
her hot tears falling upon them, he knew it was so, and sobbed like 
a child. 

“George, dear George,” she said, still holding his hand in hers, 
“be comforted ; he died so peacefully—just after receiving Holy Com- 
munion ; M. le Curé gave him the last absolution and blessing; the 
dear old man said to me, ‘ You wiil tell M. George that I have had the 
last sacraments, and ask him to pray for me.’ ” 

“Oh, you good little angel,” George exclaimed, “you were with 
him, then, and he did not die uncomforted.” 

“Till I arrived he would not listen to M. le Curé, and kept calling 
for you. But it seemed to calm him when I came and spoke of you. 
He wanted to send you a message.” 

“What message was it ?” 

Rose coloured deeply, turned her head away, and was silent. 

“‘T cannot tell you now ; another time, perhaps.” 

“*T guess what it was,” George said gently, taking her hand in his, 
and making her turn towards him. “Was it to tell me that we are to 
love one another ?” 

Rose blushed, and George kissed her for the first time ; then, taking 
her hand, he said— 

“‘Let us go up together, my wife, and pray by the side of our dear 
old friend, and promise God that we shall do what he wished. Shall 
we not love each other, Rose, and together serve God ?” 

“ Like the good Duke Louis and his dear St. Elizabeth,” Rose said, 
pointing to the volume on the sofa. 

George smiled through his tears, and they went up together to the 
room where old Vincent’s body was laid out, with a crucifix on his 
breast, and fresh flowers, gathered by Rose, at his feet. There they 
renewed their marriage vows, and prayed a long time side by side. 

It was five o’clock in the morning when they came down stairs and 
went out on the terrace, where the birds were singing, and the gentle 
morning breeze stirred the branches of the acacias. One of the maid- 
servants, who had found out George’s arrival, and seen him from the 
kitchen crossing the hall, asked if they would have coffee under the 
trees, and something to eat, an offer which they gladly accepted, for the 
fatigues and emotions of the last few hours had rather exhausted them. 
The meal was a silent one. Their hearts were too full for speech, but 
how different was that silence from that of their meals at Belbousquet. 
Now and then their eyes met, and then on Rose’s cheeks, which were 
paler than usual, a deep colour suddenly rose, and made her look 
prettier than ever. 

He could hardly believe she was the same girl he once thought so 
uninteresting, and, in truth, never had a greater change perhaps taken 
place in so short a time than the last few weeks had wrought in his 
young wife. 
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They had awakened in her new feelings of a double sort, strong 
religious impressions, and a human affection, pure, and hallowed by a 
sacred tie. The light of faith had shone on her soul like a sunbeam, 
and a timid love for her husband had arisen simultaneously. No 
wonder that her countenance was transfigured, no wonder that the 
common-place prettiness of a thoughtless girl had become womanly 
beauty of a higher order. Suffering had paled her cheek, and she had 
grown thinner, but it had given a tenderness to her soft eyes, and a 
sweetness to her smile which touched and captivated George. As to 
Rose, it was not quite so new to her to admire George’s dark eyes and 
thoughtful brow. She remembered how often by stealth she had looked 
at him at Belbousquet. She thought of those melancholy moments 
when nothing but a few cold unmeaning words passed their lips, and 
enjoyed a silence which seemed to express more than either of them 
could utter just then. 

But when the meal was finished they held a consultation, still sitting 
under the acacia trees. What should they do? George’s parents were 
expected that evening at La Pinéde. Should they wait for them or 
return to Belbousquet? Rose blushed and said, “ What would you 
like to do?” 

“What I should like,” he said, “would be to stroll slowly, very 
slowly, through the woods to our little villa ; to borrow for you Matthias’ 
donkey, which we can bring back to-morrow; to take with us some 
provisions, and dine in the olive grove by the side of a well I have 
often sketched ; to rest at noon im the shade, and arrive at home late 
in the afternoon.” 

Rose did not answer ; a large tear rolled down her cheek and fell 
on one of the wallflowers she held in her hand. George took the 
flowers from her, and said— 

“What makes you cry, Rose? Do tell me; I want to know.” 

“It is nothing,” she said, raising her tearful eyes to his, and smiling; 
“T am so glad you are come back,” and she gently laid her hand on 
his with so deep a blush that for a moment she looked as rosy as ever. 

“ But, then, why do you cry?” he asked, again kissing her small 
hand. 

“Oh, I cannot explain it.” 

* But you ought to tell me; you know that I must always be your 
best friend, your comforter, Rose.” 

She smiled, and said, “I cried very often during those days at 
Belbousquet, only you did not notice it.” 

“Oh, will you ever forgive the odious, sulky, unkind wretch who 
treated you so ill, who was so cold and so unjust to you, who was 
determined to think you hated him. Oh, my dear Rose, you will never 
know, you will never understand ? 

He hid his face in his hands and remained silent. 

“George,” she gently said, ‘‘ I know—I understand it all. I know 
what you have felt—what you have suffered, and I am glad that it was 
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one so good, so holy, that you loved. We can think of her and speak 
of her together, as if she was an angel protecting us.” 

George looked up greatly surprised. “Who told you about her? 
How did you hear?” 

“ Oh, if you knew how I have gazed on her picture, wishing I had 
been like her, and repeated to myself those lines beginning, ‘ If thou 
hadst been the guiding light.’ ” 

‘You are a little witch, Rose,” George exclaimed, rather agitated ; 
“no one but myself ever knew of those lines.” 

“ Oh, sir! it took a long time to put together the little bits of paper 
scattered on the grass behind the old bench,” Rose said with a smile. 

“So you know all, and you forgive me. Then you are a perfect 
angel !” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, “it is so easy to forgive when one is 
happy ; and I think you have also something to forgive.” 

George looked up anxiously. ‘Had you, Rose, cared 

“For any one else before I married you? Oh, no, never; but, 
George, that look when you spoke to me at the Capucins, which made 
you write that terrible letter, I am so sorry I ever looked at you in that 
way.” 

“ Never mind how you looked at me then, Rose, so that you will 
often look at me as you are doing now.” 

And thus they talked on for some time, and then George went to 
order the donkey and to store a basket with their noonday meal. 

Rose sat on, wondering at the change which a few short hours had 
effected in her life. The scenes of the last night imparted a solemn 
and affecting character to this new-found happiness. Old Vincent’s 
dying wish was amply fulfilled. She looked up at the windows of the 
room where the old man had died, and breathed a prayer for his soul. 
Just then the sound of a horse’s feet in the avenue startled her, and 
turning her eyes that way she saw a man trotting up the avenue. As 
he reached the bottom of the terrace she saw him tie his horse to a 
tree, and rapidly mount the steps. 

It was Artémon Richer. He came up to her with a broad smile on 
his face, and began with great volubility to express his anxiety at 
hearing that she was alone at La Pinéde, and that some one had died 
there in the night.” 

“Tt was a horrible thing,” he said, “that all this anxiety and 
trouble should have devolved upon her. He had heard at Belbousquet, 
where he had called to pay his respects, that M. le Baron was absent 
from home, that none of his family were at La Pindéde, and M. Lescalle 
on an electioneering tour, and it had occurred to him that the services of 
a friend might be acceptable, or, at any rate,” he added, with a deep sigh, 
and a very sentimental expression of countenance, “the intense sympathy 
of one who could never cease to feel a most respectful solicitude for 
her happiness, and an ardent desire to relieve her of any cares or 
trouble which, in her loneliness, must so heavily weigh upon her mind.” 


” 
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Rose—partly from fatigue, and partly from the sad and then joyful 
emotions she had undergone—was in that state where tears and 
laughter are both readily excited. There was something so ridiculous 
in the affectation of profound sensibility which the jolly and impudent 
Artémon assumed, and which suited so ill with his broad, handsome, 
but vulgar face, that her risible nerves were stimulated beyond control, 
and to hide that she was bursting with laughter she put her handker- 
chief before her mouth. The sight of the handkerchief raised to her 
face instantly convinced Artémon that she was deeply affected by his 
sympathy, and he was beginning a speech with the exclamation of— 
“Ah, madame,” the sequel of which was abruptly cut short by the 
appearance of George, who came out of the house to announce that 
the donkey was at the door, and the basket of provisions ready. 

He started at the sight of Artémon, and so did that gentleman. 
Rose stood up, and commanding her countenance as well as she could, 
she said to her husband— 

“*M. Richer called to offer me his services about the arrangements 
with regard to poor Vincent’s funeral. It was very kind of him. He 
did not know you had returned.” 

The corners of Rose’s little mouth gave visible signs that she would 
not be able much longer to keep her countenance. — 

George, on the contrary, made a very formal courteous bow to 
M. Richer, and thanked him for his civility with a self-possession and 
dignity of manner that took the disappointed Artémon entirely by 
surprise. 

‘Oh, of course,” he said, ‘‘as M. le Baron was at home there could 
be no occasion for any other assistance. Still, if he could be of any 
use, he hoped, as a neighbour, they would command his services ——” 
and for once in his life Artémon became confused, and broke off in the 
middle of his civil speech rather abruptly, and with a heightened colour. 

George spoke calmly and civilly to the embarrassed visitor, hinted 
that his wife and himself must at once set out on their homeward way, 
and begged him to excuse their leaving him, at the same time begging 
him to rest his horse and take some refreshment. 

As Rose looked at these two men as they stood side by side, and 
contrasted the vulgar, gigantic bourgeois with the refined, pale, and 
sensitive young man of high birth and gentle breeding who was speaking 
to him, the thought of all she had escaped, of all that had been given 
to her, rushed upon her mind, and this time it was tears, not laughter, 
she had to hide. 

Artémon bowed, departed, and rode down the avenue. Once he 
looked back, and the picture which met his eyes was, Rose mounted on 
her donkey and George passing the bridle on his arm. He saw her 
lovely face turned toward her husband with a look of inexpressible 
sweetness and peaceful contentment, and his attitude of unmistakeable 
fond attention to his little wife. Did this sight enrage him, or did it 
give him an entirely new idea as to love and marriage—an idea tending 
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to make him a somewhat better man, and, possibly, when he, too, 
married later on a better husband than he would otherwise have been. 
We cannot tell ; seeds are sometimes sown on unpromising soil which 
bear unexpected fruits. Perhaps Artémon Richer derived some faint 
notion of the sanctity and beauty of wedded love from the glimpse he 
had of it that day. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A STROLL THROUGH THE WOODS. ; 


THERE are hours, even on earth, of nearly perfect happiness. Such 
were those during which George de Védelles and his wife rode and 
walked across the beautiful hills and through the woods which 
separated La Pinéde from Belbousquet, their hearts had been softened 
by their sorrow at old Vincent’s death, and were prepared to welcome 
happiness in a spirit not of wild excitement but of humble and peaceful 
joy. Every moment they became more and more at ease with each 
other. 

The deep solitude of those shady groves; the perfume which the 
thyme, trodden under the donkey’s feet exhaled ; the fitful play of the 
sunshine on the green sward; the hum of the wild bees, seemed to 
chime in with the glad thoughts which both were dwelling on during 
moments of silence which seemed to unite their souls even more closely 
than conversation. They often thus remained without speaking, and it 
was not till they made their mid-day halt by the side of the well George 
had described, that they talked much to one another. There, sitting on 
the moss, he told Rose the whole history of his past life. He described 
to her all he had suffered from the day that—recovering from what had 
appeared a hopeless illness—he had begun to regain physical strength 
by slow degrees, and at the same time felt a deadly weight oppressing 
his mental faculties and his moral energies to a degree which made 
exertion impossible, but at the same time left him in full possession 
of his imaginative powers which seemed to thrive like wild flowers in a 
fallow soil. “Like those wild flowers,” he said, “ which run over the 
waste grounds of La Pinéde, and which for that reason I loved and 
pitied when ? 

““When I said they ought to be rooted out. Oh, George, I have 
learnt so much since then. But go on, tell me all about that time of 
your life.” 

“Well, I got into the habit of taking long solitary walks ; I never 
felt happy except when alone in the woods and the narrow valleys round 
Valsec. I liked to remain whole days lying down on a mossy bank, 
listening to the noise of the wind amongst the fir trees, and gazing on 
the magnificent outline of the Jura mountains. How many evenings 
too, I spent gazing at the stars through the quivering branches above 
my head, the sights and sounds of nature in those wild solitudes filled 
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me with new thoughts, new emotions, new perceptions, and, I may say, 
new powers, for though I had lost the use of faculties which had been 
overstrained before my illness, God seemed mercifully to make up for it 
by turning my mind in another direction. I discovered that I possessed 
a talent I had, till then, been unconscious of. I felt that I was meant 
to be a poet. But I could not speak to others of this gift. A sort 
of strange wayward reserve took possession of my soul and made me 
averse to disclose what sometimes I feared was only a self-deception, 
a childish illusion. I dreaded my mother’s questions, my father’s scorn, 
my brother’s ridicule. Meanwhile, my devotion to poetry became so 
absorbing, that it made me silent, absent, and unsocial. I cared for 
nothing but to be alone, to hold converse with nature and drink in and 
express in verse the strange new thoughts that filled my mind. When 
we left Valsec and came to live at La Pinéde, I beheld the sea for 
the first time. You cannot understand, Rose, you who have always 
lived on this coast, the emotion I felt at the sight of that boundless 
expanse of deep blue, and the sparkling silvered waves breaking on the 
soft sand, or dashing against the rocks, they seemed to me as if they 
were singing hymns of joy and praise, or sometimes whispering wailing 
complaints, and I longed to give words to that wild music. Does this 
seem nonsense to you, Rose ?” 

“No, George. It is all very new to me, but it gives me pleasure to 
listen to what you say. Oh, I understand now why you were seen 
sometimes at night and early in the morning, walking up and down 
the sea shore talking to yourself. People thought—” 

“That I was out of my mind? I know they did. I sometimes used 
to see children, and women too, running away as if they had seen a 
ghost; but I did not care about it, I was so engrossed with my own 
dreams. Oh, how it used to vex me when my father complained of the 
odious shingles on the beach, my mother of the wind, and Jacques 
of the sameness of the sea view. It was as if people had attacked a 
dear friend of mine. I found it more and more difficult to converse 
with those who seemed to think everything I said more or less foolish. 
Even my dear mother, tender and kind as she always was, spoke to 
me and of me as if I had been a weak and fanciful child. She struggled 
to obtain for her wayward son full liberty to lead, on account of his 
health, the life he pleased, but which she supposed to be an utterly 
aimless one. They little knew how hard, in one sense, I worked during 
those hours of solitude, not as a student over his books, but as a 
gardener who must have for his helpers the spring showers, the summer 
sunshine. It was a strange lonely existence, but not quite an unhappy 
one till P 

George stopped, and Rose pressed his hand and said in a low voice: 

“Go on, let me hear what you felt, what you hoped, and what you 
suffered from the day you first saw Mademoiselle de la Pinéde ?” 

“Do you really wish me to open my heart to you entirely ?” 

“ Every corner and recess of it,” Rose answered. 
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Then he related to her the whole history of Denise’s first visit to 
La Pinéde, of the love at first sight which had taken possession 
of his heart, of his hopes against hope that it would meet with a return; 
of the days she had spent in his mother’s sick room ; of the admiration 
and reverence with which he had watched her life of heroic perfection, 
and the enthusiasm which had made his love of her a worship; the 
despair he had felt at her retirement from the world, and the consequent 
despondency which had rendered him indifferent and listless to every- 
thing regarding his future fate. Here he paused, and another pressure 
of Rose’s hand made him again exclaim— 

“Oh, I never understood how wrong it was to marry as I did. 
How hard it was upon you. How easily we might both have been 
wretched for life! No thanks to me, Rose, if we are on the contrary, 
so much happier than I deserve !” 

“No thanks to either of us, George. Thanks to God’s great 
goodness to us. But tell me, when did you change? When did you 
begin to feel that you could care about me? I have told you, sir, 
how I surprised your secrets, how I read what you wrote ; how I heard 
from Toinette and Bendite that you were good and clever, and then 
began P 

“To love me?” George said, in a low voice. 

Rose did not repeat the words, but she hid her face with her hands 
and tears trickled down through her slender fingers, which he tenderly 
kissed away. 

And then he told her of the promise he had made to Denise in a 
thoughtless hour and the use she made of it. He related to her the 
way in which she had stopped his departure, and pointed out to him 
the fault he had been on the point of committing. He said that even 
during the days of Belbousquet, he had been sometimes touched by 
Rose’s patient endurance of his hateful conduct which he now saw in 
its true light, but that he had hardened his heart by a sort of perverse 
obstinacy, and persisted in his rash resolution. 

“ But,” he continued, “when she told me—you must forgive her 
for it, Rose—that you were beginning to love your unworthy and 
ungracious husband, I, too, began, my little darling, to see what a 
madman I was to run away from one whom God had given me for my 
own ; and when I found you at La Pinéde, where you had been a 
ministering angel to my poor old Vincent ; when I saw you in that room 
where I had suffered so much; when you opened those soft blue eyes 
of yours and looked at me with such inexpressible sweetness, I fell in 
love with you, dear Rose, and that is the end of my story.” He paused, 
and then added, “the beginning of a new life.” 

Time passed away in those mutual outpourings, and it was long 
before George and Rose could think or speak of anything but their 
own history during the last few weeks; but before they left their 
resting-place—a spot neither of them ever forgot as the scene of 
their new-found happiness— George drew from his pocket the small 
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parcel which Aloys de Belmont placed in his hands just as he was 
leaving the ship on the previous day. His cheeks flushed a little as 
he read a letter it contained and then glanced at some newspapers 
enclosed in it; Rose watched him and wondered what it could be 
which seemed to cause.him so much emotion. At last he said: 

** Rose, I am so glad for you! I hope it is not pride that makes 
me rejoice at this news. Read this letter and these papers, my darling, 
and thank God with me that I may perhaps be yet of some little use 
in the world, though not a deputy,” he added with a smile. 

They would have been a pretty study for a painter, those two young 
creatures, sitting on a mossy bank, the quivering light through the pine 
trees shining upon them through the green branches, and the expression 
of their faces as variable as those lights and shadows which changed 
with every breeze. His eager pale face slightly flushed, his dark eyes 
kindling, and hers filling with tears as she read the papers he placed 
in her hands. 

Oh, it was a glorious moment for the young couple, one of those 
unexpected pleasures that make the heart beat for joy. The letter was 
addressed to Aloys de Belmont. It was from a literary friend of his 
in Paris, who had transacted the publication of a volume of George de 
Védelles’ poetry. It had just appeared under an assumed name and its 
success had been instantaneous. 

“Your friend’s verses,” he wrote, “are in every one’s hands, and 
there is but one opinion as to the remarkable talent they evince. 
M. de Lamartine praises them, Delphine Gay has already recited the 
‘Ode to the Stormy Petrel ; people talk of nothing else. The ‘ Lays 
of Provence’ have made quite a sensation. The general impression 
is that France possesses a new poet, and one whose inspirations are 
derived from the purest sources, a deeply religious spirit and an intense 
love of nature.” 

The reviews which accompanied this letter all praised the originality 
and beauty of George’s poems. A few criticisms were mingled with 
the most gratifying encouragement. 

This was, indeed, a filling up of their cup of happiness. Rose 
inserted the precious documents into her bag and would not part with 
it fora moment. She rode her donkey with a feeling of triumph which 
made her now and then break out into little incomprehensible 
exclamations. But when George said ‘ Would dear old Vincent could 
have known this,” then her poor little heart so full of various emotions 
overflowed, and she burst into tears. If for many a year George had 
silently suffered from the absence of sympathy, it was amply made up 
to him that day. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Now we must shift the scene, retrace our steps, and relate what had 
happened during the last two days to other personages of our story, 
and what had been in particular Madame Lescalle’s state of mind 
and course of action since she had received a visit from Théréson 
on the afternoon after Misé Médé and Rose had left Belbousquet 
for Marseilles. 

Her husband had been devoting himself to the business of Jacques 
de Védelles’ election, and his efforts were crowned with success. Thanks 
to his unremitting exertions, and the popular manners and gift of 
speaking which his candidate possessed, the young Count had been 
returned by a fair majority. The news of his election reached M. and 
Madame de Védelles in Paris, and made them resolve to return at once 
to La Pinéde, where Jacques wished to invite some: of his constituents, 
and entertain the neighbours. 

It was a different kind of life opening before the new Deputy’s 
parents. M.de Védelles was enchanted and in high good humour, 
Madame de Védelles pleased but preoccupied and anxious about her 
younger son, whose short and uncommunicative letters left her in 
complete doubt as to his feelings about his wife, and his prospects of 
happiness in domestic life. She longed to judge of this by her own 
eyes, and had been in consequence glad to leave Paris, and travel 
southward. It was settled that they should sleep one night at 
Draguignan to meet Jacques and M. Toussaint Lescalle, and on the 
following day return together to La Pinéde. 

This plan was so far carried out that they did arrive at the quaint 
old-fashioned hotel of that provincial town on the appointed day, and 
had a pleasant meeting with their son, who was radiant with delight at 
his new honours, and looking the picture of happiness. There was also 
a broad grin on M. Lescalle’s face, and the reciprocal cordiality between 
the members of this family party as they sat down to dinner left nothing 
to desire. 

It was a lovely evening, the same evening on which George de 
Védelles had stood on the deck of the /ean Bart, on the point of 
sailing away from France, and on which Rose had knelt by the side of 
the dying old servant at La Pinéde, as the setting sun poured into 
the room its last bright beams. Acacia and catalpa trees shaded 
the window of the inn where the de Védelles and M. Lescalle were 
enjoying a good dinner, and the reminiscences of the electoral struggle, 
so happily successful. Under the shade of those lovely trees they 
sipped their coffee, and continued this interesting conversation. They 
would all most likely have slept very well that night, and dreamed of 
balloting urns and huzzas, and speeches on the hustings and in the 
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Chamber, if, just as they were wishing each other good-night, and 
going to their respective rooms, a messenger had not arrived post 
haste with two letters from Madame Lescalle, addressed one to her 
husband, and the other to the Comtesse de Védelles. 

“What can have happened?” M. Lescalle thought, and Madame 
de Védelles said. Of course, as happens in such cases, in the 
twinkling of an eye, and whilst opening these missives, all sorts of 
terrible possibilities crossed their minds. 

The contents relieved them from the fear of some absolutely fatal 
announcement, but left them agitated, perplexed and bewildered. 
What a dreadful specimen of the art of tormenting it is to leave people 
in suspense as to some communication, the nature of which they 
cannot guess at, and about which imagination is allowed full play! 
Madame Lescalle’s letters proved a wonderful instance of this kind of 
infliction. The one to her husband was as follows : 

Mon ami,—Finding from your last letter that you were to dine and 
sleep at Draguignan to-day, to meet the Count and Countess de Védelles 
and their eldest son, I think it my duty to inform you that it is of the 
most urgent importance that they and you and your sister, whom I have 
also written to, should meet me to-morrow at Belbousquet, to confer on 
a subject of the deepest gravity, upon which it is necessary that some 
decision should be at once arrived at. 

Your daughter’s happiness is at stake, and so is the honour of our family. 
An immediate separation between her and her despicable husband must 
be legally arranged. We are not going to be trodden under foot by these 
aristocrats, and our child despised and insulted. I have not been so explicit 
in my letter to the Countess—(“ Explicit, indeed !” M. Lescalle muttered 
between his teeth, as he glanced down the page, and saw that it ended only 
with these words).—I have contented myself with telling her that it is 
absolutely necessary I should see her and the Count, and that from ten 
o’clock in the morning I shall be awaiting them and you at Belbousquet 

The Countess had changed colour whilst reading Madame Lescaile’s 
short note to her. She handed it to her husband, and then said in a 
quiet manner, though with a trembling voice, to M. Lescalle: “Can 
you throw any light on this summons? I see you have also received 
a letter from your wife.” 

M. Lescalle resolved in his own mind to make light of the matter 
until more was known on the subject, so with a shrug he said: “ My 
idea is that Madame Lescalle has planned a little practical joke in 
order to have the pleasure of assembling us all at Belbousquet, which 
she has been dying to show to Madame la Comtesse.” 

Madame de Védelles’ face showed how little she could accept that 
supposition. The old Count’s brow darkened, and he sat with a 
curled lip and an expression of deep displeasure, which made Jacques 
go up to him and say, after reading Madame Lescalle’s note : 

‘**T have no doubt as to what has happened. The young people 
have had some little dispute. Madame Lescalle, naturally enough, 
has taken her daughter’s part and a tragical view of the matter. 
Mothers fire up easily on such matters, don’t they, madame?” he said, 
going up to his mother, and putting his arm round her waist. “Now, 
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I really think the best thing will be to accept Madame Lescalle’s 
rendezvous, and post off as fast as we can to-morrow to meet her 
and our young couple. Is not that your opinion, M. Lescalle ?” 

“Indeed, I quite agree with you, M. Jacques. My wife, incom- 
parable as a wife and mother, has one only defect, and that is to fly 
into a passion on trifling occasions. She goes off like a rocket, and 
out again just as fast. I need not say,” added the little man, drawing 
himself up, ‘that if M. George de Védelles has insulted or ill-treated 
my daughter——” 

“If such were the case,” the Count interrupted, “ which I cannot 
and will not believe, you could not be more indignant or more ready 
to take her part than myself.” 

Drawing Jacques aside, he added in a low voice, “ Would to God 
I felt sure such has not been the case. One can never foresee what 
that wretched boy may take it into his head to do.” 

“T am not a bit alarmed,” Jacques answered in the same tone. 
“Tt is a child’s quarrel, if quarrel there has been, and perhaps, after 
all, as Lescalle said, it may be only a bad joke.” 

Then he soothed his mother, and persuaded her to go to bed, 
and arranged with M. Lescalle that a caléche and post horses should 
be at the door at an early hour in the morning, that they would go 
straight to Belbousquet, and thence late in the evening to La Pinéde. 
Then he smoked his cigar under the trees, and said to himself: 

“ If these foolish children should have quarrelled, and a feud arise 
in consequence between the de Védelles and the Lescalles, what a 
marvellous piece of luck it is that my election is an accomplished fact.” 

To return to Madame Lescalle. On that eventful day, when she 
had sent by a special messenger—a most unwonted piece of extra- 
vagance, justified in her opinion by the necessity of speedy action— 
the two letters which were doomed to disturb the night’s repose of the 
travellers at Draguignan, she had undergone a great revolution of mind. 

Théréson, freed by her young mistress’s absence from the domestic 
duties at Belbousquet, had locked up the pavilion, and walked to 
La Ciotat. There, at last, in the store-room, where she found Madame 
Lescalle, she had been able to relieve her heart by giving a free scope 
to her tongue. We need not repeat all she said to that lady. It 
can be easily guessed in what high colours she painted all she had 
heard and overheard during the last weeks, and how her hatred of 
George de Védelles made her describe his conduct, not only as it 
must naturally have appeared to her, odious, but positively brutal. If 
he was not mad, she declared he must be wicked, and if he was not 
wicked, he must be mad. In any case, she could not keep silence any 
longer, and now that he had abandoned his wife 





“ Abandoned Rose! What do you mean?” Madame Lescalle 
exclaimed. 

‘*Did not Misé Rose inform madame that M. le Baron left Belbous- 
quet last week, and that she has been there alone ever since, that 
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is to say, she was alone till last Saturday, when Misé Médé came to 
stay with her.” 

“Good heavens ! and why was I not told of this? I shall go at 
once, and inquire into the matter. Get me my shawl and bonnet, 
order the donkey-cart.” 

“‘Madame must take the keys with her then. I brought them 
with me. Misé Médé and Misé Rose went out at daybreak on 
Dominique’s mules. They said they should perhaps be absent a day or 
two.” 

“My goodness! what does all this mean? Everybody is gone 
mad, I think, Aunt Médé among the rest. Those dévotes are all more 
or less insane. What is M. Lescalles about, I wonder! Since he has 
taken up the de Védelles, I have had neither help nor comfort from 
him—nothing but running up and down the country to get that proud, 
impudent fellow Jacques elected—a Legitimist too—a pretty sort of 
candidate for my husband to put forward. Here is his letter; instead 
of coming home to-night, as was expected, he stops at Draguignan 
to meet the old Count and Countess on their way back from Paris. I 
must write to them all. Something must be done. Rose is as good as 
unmarried now. Still she will always be the Baronne de Védelles. I 
wonder what has become of that fada.” ; 

Here the thought crossed her mind that George’s disappearance was 
perhaps a good riddance. Then other thoughts followed. Her 
daughter, if legally separated from her husband, would have a right 
to her marriage settlement. ‘Théréson had ventured to confess to her 
mistress that the evening before her departure she overheard the Baron 
saying to his wife (she did not mention that she had listened through 
the keyhole), “ I shall leave you in possession of my fortune.” 

This was a very interesting sentence, and the whole situation of 
affairs began to assume a new aspect in Madame Lescalle’s mind. 
There was much that rather smiled to her in the future that her 
active imagination was beginning to sketch out. The Baronne George 
de Védelles, with a good income, the cashemires and diamonds of 
her Corbeille, perhaps a carriage and a servant with a livery, living 
in her father’s house, and going into the world of La Ciotat, and 
perhaps of Marseilles with her mother, whose protection would be 
necessary to her, formed rather an agreeable vision in that mother’s 
eyes. What at first looked like a great misfortune, was assuming 
another aspect. Rose used to say she did not want to marry, that 
she wished to live at home with her parents. 

“ Dear me,” thought Madame Lescalle, ‘‘this will be just what she 
desires, only with a title and an income in addition, which will make 
her one of the first ladies in the town.” 

It was wonderful how quickly this idea grew and expanded, and 
embellished by being dwelt upon, to such a degree indeed, that in the 
course of a few hours Madame Lescalle had arrived at thinking nothing 
more desirable could have happened than George’s disappearance, and 
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her greatest fear now was that he might return before steps were taken 
for the legal separation, which she was now bent on bringing about. 

Thus inspired, she wrote her letters to her husband and the 
Countess, and took care to make them as vague as possible, and 
couched in language which would ensure compliance with her summons. 
When once she had confronted the Védelles, with her husband by 
her side, whether with Rose’s consent, if she found her returned to 
Belbousquet, or presuming it if she was still absent, no stone would she 
leave unturned to clench the matter, and bring it to an issue. 

There was something essentially combative in Madame Lescalle’s 
nature. She liked strife and agitation as much as some people 
appreciate calm and repose. All the year round she was striving to 
get up struggles with her husband, her aunt, and her servants. Life 
was dull to her without some one to dispute with. As to M. Lescalle, 
he was too absolute in some respects, and too yielding in others 
to afford much excitement of this sort, Misé Médé never quarrelled 
with any one. ‘The servants were her chief resource, but it is not 
exciting to dispute with persons obliged to submit to one. The 
prospect, therefore, of an encounter in which she felt hers would 
be the part of an injured mother, standing up for her child, gave 
her quite a genuine relief, and she prepared for the combat with con- 
siderable zest. 

She and Théréson went to Belbousquet that day, and she felt that 
by establishing herself there she would be mistress of the situation. 
In case M. Lescalle should not at once take her part, or should hint at 
the possibility of a reconciliation between George and Rose, she 
prepared some magnificent appeals to the feelings of a father, some 
vehement protests against again exposing her child to the brutal 
neglect of her unworthy husband, and a declaration that though noble 
blood might not flow in their veins, honour was as dear to them 
as to any aristocrat in France, and she, for one, would never be 
trodden under foot by the great ones of the earth. It was all very 
fine. She paced up and down the verandah, spouting these sentences, 
and they sounded well in her own ears. 

She was not aware that two dark, wild-looking eyes were staring 
at her through the foliage. They were Bendite’s, who kept watching 
the red-faced, plump, excited little woman, as she would have done an 
angry turkey-cock. People were to her like curious animals, and she 
hoped that if Monsieur came back, he would see Misé gesticulate, and 
stump up and down, talking as fast as the rooks up in the evergreen 
oaks. But she instinctively kept out of her way, and this was prudent, 
for Théréson had not prepossessed Madame Lescalle in her favour. 

Early in the morning this lady was seated in the little drawing-room 
in an expectant attitude. She had studied her dress, prepared her 
attitudes, and again rehearsed her speeches. The chief difficulty was 
to know whether to treat the de Védelles, when they arrived, as friends 
or foes. If they did comply with her summons, especially if they and 
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her husband arrived together, it would not be possible to receive them 
as enemies. 

After a long and weary lapse of time, at last, late in the afternoon, 
the sound of a carriage in the lane was heard, and the party from 
Draguignan came in sight. The Comtesse de Védelles’ anxiety had 
gone on increasing all the way, and when on arriving she saw neither 
George nor Rose, but only Madame Lescalle, who was looking grave 
and consequential, her heart sank within her. 

“ Where are our children ?” she asked, with emotion. 

“Ah, where are they, indeed! Madame la Comtesse,” was the 
answer. “ My daughter is with her aunt, Mademoiselle Lescalle ; as to 
your son, God only knows where he is.” 

“Good heavens! what has happened?” Not only did Madame de 
Védelles ejaculate these words, but the Count and Jacques made similar 
exclamations, and M. Lescalle said— 

“Good God, madame ! what has become of him ?” 

“ Be seated,” Madame Lescalle answered in a solemn manner, “there 
is no reason to suppose that anything has happened to M. le Baron de 
Védelles; his disappearance is in keeping with the whole of his conduct 
since his marriage. He has shown his wife nothing but hatred and 
aversion, he has treated her with the most studied and insulting neglect, 
scarcely vouchsafing to speak to her. The faithful and devoted servant 
who followed my daughter to this solitude can bear witness to his 
savage, rude, brutal conduct ‘ 

At these words Madame de Védelles burst into tears; the faces of 
the two fathers expressed different, but strong, sentiments of indignation. 
M. de Védelles said— 

“T cannot condemn my son without a hearing. If he has acted as 
you describe, madame, I will disown and disinherit him. But for God’s 
sake, is there no clue to his movements? Does no one know where he 
is?” 

“Why did not Rose let you know at once that he had left her?” 
M. Lescalle asked. ‘“ Did my sister know of his departure ?” 

“ All I can tell you is that your sister carried off Rose with her 
yesterday morning. I have neither seen nor heard from them for some 
days.” 

There was a pause. Poor Madame de Védelles seemed stunned. 
She thought George so incapable of taking care of himself that it made 
her tremble to think of him alone and amongst strangers. She turned 
and looked out of the window with a mournful, wistful expression ; 
remorse and grief were brimming up in her heart and filling it with 
bitterness. The old Count had no remorse, but kept saying to himself 
that this son of his, once the joy and pride of his heart, had become a 
source of endless misery. He felt exasperated against Madame Lescalle, 
whose every word wounded him to the quick, and yet he was too just 
and too much afraid that there might be grounds for her resentment, to 
give way to his own. 
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M. Lescalle had listened to his wife’s denunciations with anxiety, 
and felt at a loss what to say or what part to take on the subject. The 
silence lasted for a few minutes, and then Madame Lescalle, gathering 
up all her energy, again recapitulated her charges against George, and, 
raising her voice, said that under no circumstances and in no case—she 
solemnly declared it in the presence of M. Lescalle, who, if he had any 
sense, honour, or right feeling, would support her, and in that of the 
Comte and Comtesse de Védelles, whose rank and position in no way 
abashed her—she should not consent to her daughter remaining with a 
husband who spurned and despised her. She should take her back to 
her paternal home, not an aristocratic one, indeed, but where, under 
her mother’s protection, she would be shielded from insult and ill- 
usage. 

M. Lescalle ventured to interrupt his wife’s flow of language by 
observing that Rose would have to be consulted on the subject. This 
remark roused all Madame Lescalle’s ire, and she burst forth again into 
a fresh torrent of accusations against George, which made the Countess 
look every moment more miserable, the Count more exasperated, 
M. Lescalle more distressed. 

The only person in the room who did not seem at all agitated was 
Jacques. He listened to this flow of words with great composure. It 
was in his nature to take a very sanguine view of things, and he sat 
near the window pulling the ears of his dog, which had followed him 
into the room, with the resigned look of a person waiting for the cessa- 
tion of a troublesome noise. In the midst of one of Madame Lescalle’s 
most startling bursts of eloquence he stood up and said— 

“Dear me! there they are in the garden, George and Rose, walking 
arm-in-arm.” 

Every one rushed to the window. Rose had just got off her donkey, 
and was looking at her husband with such an unmistakeable expression 
of affection and happiness that Madame de Védelles’ eyes filled with 
tears of joy, and Madame Lescalle felt as if a glass of water had been 
suddenly dashed into her face. 

George and Rose crossed the farterre, came into the house, and 
started with surprise when, on opening the drawing-room door, they 
saw the family party assembled there. No one knew exactly what to 
say or do, so great was the revulsion of feeling on every side. Madame 
de Védelles and Madame Lescalle seemed, for different reasons, ready 
to faint. Jacques alone was self-possessed. He went up smilingly to 
George, and said— 

“ Congratulate me on my election, George. I suppose the news 
had not reached you in this desert ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed George, ‘ would dear old Vincent had heard it; 
he would have been so glad.” 

“ Vincent !” the Count and Countess exclaimed at the same time. 

““We heard he was ill,” Madame de Védelles said, “but, oh, is he 
dead, our dear, faithful old friend ?” 
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The Count walked to one of the windows and turned away to hide 
his emotion, whilst his wife shed tears she did not try to disguise. 

“‘ George,” she said, “‘ were you with him—did you comfort him for 
our absence ?” 

““No, mother,” he answered, taking her hands between his own, “I 
arrived too late, but my dear little wife was with him during his last 
hours. M. le Curé told me that she had soothed and consoled and 
cheered him. He gave her messages for us all. Come, Rose, and tell 
my mother all about it.” 

Madame de Védelles opened her arms and clasped her young 
daughter-in-law to her breast, with feelings too strong for utterance. 
Not to Vincent alone did she feel that this fair, gentle girl had proved 
a ministering angel. George was not the same morose, dejected being 
he had been for the last four years. She saw it in his eyes, she per- 
ceived it in the tone of his voice, and when, kneeling by her, he pressed 
his lips on the clasped hands of his mother and his wife, she could 
only look up to heaven in silent, ardent thankfulness. 

Madame Lescalle had gazed in silence on this scene. She was fairly 
bewildered at a change which, to do her justice, did take her by sur- 
prise; but there was no mistaking her daughter’s countenance and 
manner ; it was impossible to make her out as a victim, and the good 
side of her own heart asserted itself—she was glad Rose was happy. 
She said to herself—not quoting Shakespeare, but her wits jumping 
with those of our great dramatist—“ All’s well that ends well,” and, 
looking at her husband, ejaculated— 

“Well, but what does it all mean ?” 

The notary rubbed his hands and twinkled his eyes and smiled, 
as if to convey the idea that he had known all along there was nothing 
the matter. 

Meanwhile Jacques had been opening a newspaper he had brought 
from Marseilles, and glancing over its columns he suddenly made an 
exclamation. 

“‘ Any important news ?” his father asked. 

“Important domestic news,” Jacques answered, “if this paragraph 
is not a hoax.” 

“ A hoax? What do you mean?” 

They all gathered round him, and Jacques read as follows— 


The secret regarding the authorship of the volume of poems which made 
so great a sensation during the last few days at Paris, has transpired. It is 
now said in literary circles that the young poet whose first efforts have been 
so eminently successful, and to whom it is anticipated that the Prix Monthyon 
will be awarded this year, is the Baron George de Védelles, son of the 
Count of that name, well known as a distinguished member of the magistracy 
in the west of France. This young man is only twenty-one years of age, 
and bids fair to rival some of our most eminent modern poets. 


“Good heavens!” Madame Lescalle exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t mean 
to say that you have written a book ?” 
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Rose burst out into a joyous laugh, and clapped her little hands 
together. 

“Ts this true, George ?” the Count inquired, laying his hand on his 
son’s shoulder. 

He was answered by a smile and a flush of pleasure on George’s 
pale cheek. Jacques threw up something, the newspaper, or his hat, 
in the air. The notary embraced the Count, who felt so happy that he 
did not resent it. 

“ Oh, if Aunt Médé was only here!” Rose cried out ; and it seemed 
as if that day all her wishes were to be granted, for almost as soon as 
she had uttered the words, Mdlle. Lescalle appeared. She had received 
her sister-in-law’s summons, but not till late in the day. Madame 
Lescalle had not felt anxious that Misé Médé should join the family 
council, and had purposely sent her note so as not to reach her quite in 
time. Now her arrival was a welcome event. She had much to hear, 
much to see, much to guess at, and much to thank God for, that dear 
Misé Médé, and it was well she was there to suggest that they had all 
better depart, and leave the young couple to themselves and to the 
peaceful enjoyment of their new found happiness. 

As she opened the door leading out of the drawing-room, Bendite 
was discovered behind it. The little goat-herd had an inveterate habit 
of eavesdropping, but no one thought at that moment of reproving her. 
She darted up to Rose and said— 

“* Misé, is Monsieur what he aiways said I was, a poet ?” 

Upon which Rose—they were all a little beside themselves just then 
—hugged her and said— 

“ Yes, he is, and I shall read you some of his verses.” 


On a lovely morning in May, two years afterwards, M. and Madame 
George de Védelles were sitting on the grass of the little lawn at Bel- 
bousquet, and their beautiful boy of fifteen months old rolling near 
them amongst the daisies. George kept catching at his son’s little fat 
legs, which made him shout with laughter, whilst Wasp, rather jealous 
of the baby, uttered short barks to attract his master’s attention. 

On a rustic arm-chair, close to this group, Misé Médé sat knitting 
stockings for her poor people. Rose had on her knees a newspaper, 
and divided her attention between it and the frolics of George and her 
boy. Suddenly she uttered an exclamation which made her husband 
turn towards her his handsome head, into the dark locks of which his 
baby had been sticking daisies and blades of grass. 

* Read that,” Rose said, with tears in her eyes. He took the paper 
and perused, with visible emotion, the paragraph which his wife had 
pointed out to him. 

It was a description of the fearful ravages of the yellow fever in 
South America, and the announcement of the death of several Sisters 
of Charity in the hospitals, where day and night they had been nursing 
the sick. “‘ Amongst others,” it went on to say, “we regret to state 
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that Sceur Denise, so well known at Marseilles as the friend of the poor, 
and who, in the world, was so much admired as Mademoiselle de la 
Pinéde, has fallen a victim to the raging pestilence. R.I.P.” 

“What different paths there are to heaven!” George ejaculated 
with a sigh. “ Hers ‘has been a short and glorious one. To her we 
owe it, Rose, that, thank God, we aim at the same end, though by a 
different road.” 

“Ts not our road too smooth, too bright, too happy?” she said, 
drawing close to him and laying her hand on his shoulder. 

“‘ My own darling,” he answered, “ it is indeed beautiful and smiling 
now. But when we love anything on earth as I love you and that baby, 
the thought will sometimes arise that grief must come some day to you 
or to me. One of us, Rose, will have to go first, and leave the other 
behind. Heaven cannot be reached, without previous anguish, by those 
who love each other as we do. She went straight, an end to the goal, 
nothing weighing her down or keeping her back. We must not weep 
for her.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then the baby tottered up to them 
with a ball in its little hand and threw it to Wasp, who played with it 
and with the boy in a wild, frolicsome style. The parents smiled, and 
soon had to play too, whilst Misé Médé looked with rapture on the 
scene. 

“Oh, my dear children,” she exclaimed, “ happiness is a beautiful 
thing to see!” 

George kissed her wrinkled brow, and said— 

“ Dear old aunt, it is a blessed thing to be able to enjoy the happi- 
ness of others.” 

NoTe.—‘‘ The Notary’s Daughter” is an imitation, and partly a translation, of 


“*Un Mariage en Provence,” by Madame Léonie Donnet, who has most kindly sanc- 
tioned this adaptation of her work. 
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THE attempts which have of late years been made to introduce 
into the speculations of geologists a definite measure of time 
may be reckoned, perhaps, among the most interesting features 
of recent progress in physical science. These attempts are the 
more entitled to consideration from the fact that the three 
or four lines of argument upon which they proceed rest upon 
entirely independent bases, and exhibit a. rather striking 
uniformity of result. A recent article in the Dublin Review 
has been concerned with these inquiries, considered primarily 
as bearing upon the life-period of man on the earth, and as 
tending to confirm (if confirmation were needed) the doctrine of 
the recent origin of the human race. The object of the pre- 
sent paper is to give a resumé of the results arrived at on a 
kindred subject, from data quite different from those taken 
account of in the above-mentioned article, by Mr. James Croll, 
results which he has embodied in a work, the title of which 
stands at the head of these pages. 

For precision of calculation astronomy stands in the first 
rank of the physical sciences. If, then, the secular variations of 
climate which geology reveals can be traced to astronomical 
causes and conditions, and if the formulz of astronomy enable 
us to calculate the dates at which these causes have been in 
action and these conditions fulfilled, we evidently have the 
requisite data for a definite measurement of geological time. 
Such is the key-thought of Mr. Croll’s investigations. The 
particular astromical cause which ought in his view to be 
credited with the mentioned climatic changes is the variation 
of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, and the power of this 
variation to produce such changes is in great measure due to the 
influence which it exerts through the wind system of the globe 
upon ocean circulation. The two distinctive propositions, then, 
on which Mr. Croll’s theory hinges are these—(1) that the general 
system of ocean circulation is determined by the great wind 
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systems of the globe (which are in their turn admittedly due to 
astronomical causes) ; and (2) that, this being admitted, variation 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is adequate to produce the 
climatic changes of which geology gives evidence. 

For the sake of the general interest of the subject it may be 
well to start by taking the first of these two propositions for 
granted, to follow Mr. Croll in his investigation and proof 
of the second, and afterwards to return to a consideration of the 
grounds on which the first is supported. 

Readers of Sir John Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy will have carried away the following doctrine 
as to the influence of the cause which Mr. Croll invokes. “It is 
evident that the mean temperature of the whole surface of the 
globe . . . must depend on the mean quantity of the sun’s rays 
which it receives, or, which comes to the same thing, on the 
total quantity received in a given invariable time, and the 
length of the solar year being unchangeable . . . it follows that 
the total annual amount of solar radiation will determine, ceteris 
paribus, the general climate of the earth.” Now the total 
annual amount of solar radiation received by the earth varies 
with the variation in the ellipticity of the earth’s orbit by an 
amount not exceeding 1-300th part of its present value, an 
amount, says Mr. Croll, “which could produce no sensible 
influence upon climate.”* According, then, to Sir John 
Herschel’s doctrine, carried to its consequences, astronomical 
causes can have had no appreciable effect in producing the 
climatic effects for which the geologist seeks to account. This 
is the position® which Mr. Croll undertakes to combat. The 
fallacy of Sir John Herschel’s reasoning lies in making climate 
depend solely on the ¢o¢a/ amount of radiation annually received 
from the sun, without considering the mode of its distribution. 
This way of looking at the matter is something like saying 
that a soldier’s bodily comfort is properly provided for so long 
as he gets his right proper annual supply of rations. But if the 


1 Herschel, Discourse, p. 146. 

2 Climate and Time, p. 535, note. It may be worth while to remind the reader 
that the major axis of the earth’s orbit is invariable in length ; that a decrease of 
eccentricity or approach to the circular form implies consequently an increase of the 
minor axis; and that the amount of radiation received from the sun varies inversely 
as the length of the minor axis. Now the total variation of the length of the minor 
axis amounts to about 1-300th part of its mean value. 

3 A position adopted or shared, as he shows, by Sir C. Lyell, M. Arago, Baron 
Humboldt, Sir H. de la Beche, Mrs. Somerville, &c. 
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commissariat were to omit to serve out rations for three months 
of the year, this neglect would hardly be compensated for by 
overfeeding the men during other three months, However, we 
had better turn to the facts of the case, which will perhaps 
prove plainer than the attempted illustration. 

At present the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is small 
(0168), and our summer in this northern hemisphere happens 
when the earth is in aphelion, or at its greatest distance from 
the sun. Let us consider what the effects would be if the 
eccentricity were high (077 is about its superior limit) and if our 
northern summer happened in perihelion, or when the earth 
is nearest to the sun. The eccentricity being high, the differ- 
ence between our greatest and least distances from the sun 
would be some fourteen millions of miles, instead of, as now, 
about three millions. Now the earth travels faster in perihelion 
than in aphelion, and the greater the difference between perihelion 
and aphelion distances the greater the difference in the sun’s rate 
of travelling. Accordingly, in our assumed case, we should have 
a short summer and a long winter, the winter (from autumnal to 
vernal equinox) exceeding the summer by thirty-six days.‘ 
Moreover, as we should be nearly nine million miles further 
from the sun in winter, and nearly nine million miles nearer 
to him in summer. than we are at present, the direct heat of the 
sun would be one-fifth less at mid-winter than it now is at 
that season, and at midsummer one-fifth greater. Our winter, 
then, would not only be longer than it is at present, but it would 
also be much colder, and somewhat as three months of starva- 
tion might incapacitate a soldier for reaping much benefit from 
a succeeding three months of double rations, so, as will be seen, 
our long and cold winter would quite shut us out from the 
countervailing benefits, as they might at first be expected to 
prove, of a summer short but proportionately warm. 

The first and most obvious effect of such a winter would be 
an accumulation of snow. “In temperate regions the greater 
portion of the moisture of the air is at present precipitated in 
the form of rain, and the very small portion which: falls on snow 
disappears in the course of a few weeks. . . . But in the circum- 
stance under consideration [aphelion winter at a period of great 
eccentricity] the mean winter temperature would be so much 
below the freezing point that what now falls as rain during that 
season would then fall as snow. This is not all; the winters 


* At present the northern summer exceeds the winter by about seven days. 
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would then not only be colder than now, but they would also 
be much longer. . . . The lowering of the temperature and the 
lengthening of the winter would both tend to the same effect, 
viz., to increase the amount of snow accumulated during the 
winter. ... As regards the absolute amount of heat received, 
increase of the sun’s distance and lengthening of the winter 
are compensatory, but not so in regard to the amount of snow 
accumulated.” ® 

Now this snow-cap with which England for example would 
become covered in a single winter under the supposed circum- 
stances would tend in many ways to prevent its inhabitants from 
enjoying the extra warmth of the summer. And this in several 
ways. 

In the first place, the rays of the sun which fall upon a 
surface of snow are, it is hardly necessary to point out, reflected 
in a much greater proportion than those which fall upon the 
ground. And the whole of this reflected light is absolutely lost 
for purposes of climate, with the exception of the very small 
portion of it which is absorbed in its second passage through 
the atmosphere, either by the air itself or by the vapours which 
it holds in suspension. It is worth while to notice precisely 
what happens in the case of these two constituents of the 
atmosphere. Professor Tyndall has shown that dry air is 
almost perfectly diathermanous or incapable of absorbing 
radiant heat. “The entire radiation passes through it without 
any sensible absorption. . . . The air is cooled by contact with 
the snow-covered ground, but it is not heated by the radiation 
of the sun.”® Aqueous vapour too is almost diathermanous to 
solar radiation, but on the other hand it absorbs almost the 
whole radiation from snow or ice ; snow and ice on the other 
hand absorbing freely the radiation from water vapour in 
suspension. The consequence is that as there is a strong 
tendency to equilibrium of temperature by mutual radiation 
between the snow and the vapour suspended in the air, and 
on the other hand very little power in the sun’s rays to heat 
either the air or the vapour therein suspended, the whole 
atmosphere will at no time rise much above the temperature 
of melting snow. And as this temperature is constant, and no 
rise of the surface temperature can therefore be effected till all 
the snow is melted, it follows that what small proportion of the 
summer heat might be absorbed would be wholly taken up in 

5 Climate and Time, pp. 57, 58. * P, so. 
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melting the snow and would have little or no effect in raising 
the temperature. 

Moreover, so long as the winter’s snow-fall exceeded the 
melting power of the summer, the snow-cap would continue 
to thicken year by year till the point was at last reached at 
which glacier motion would begin. And the glaciers which 
would cover England would be not like the mere mountain 
glaciers of Alpine lands, but like the all-covering ice-cap of 
Greenland or the antarctic continent. For the size of the Alpine 
glaciers is kept down by the steepness of the mountain slopes 
and by their proximity to a temperate climate under whose 
influence the ice-foot rapidly melts away. But England with 
all but her highest hills would become buried in ice; a huge 
glacier stretching unbroken over the whole island from the 
European continent itself, and wholly choking up the inter- 
vening sea. Such geology shows to have been actually the 
state of things; such physical science shows must have been 
the state of things under the conditions we are supposing. 

‘It must not be thought that in estimating the effects on 
climate of accumulation of snow we are dependent merely on 
theoretical calculations. The phenomenon may be and has 
been studied in Arctic lands and above the snow-line on the 
sides and summits of mountains. “In a country like Greenland, 
covered with an icy mantle, the temperature of the air, even 
during summer, seldom rises above the freezing-point. . . . Were 
it not for the ice, the summers of North Greenland, owing to the 
continuance of the sun above the horizon, would be as warm as 
those of England ; but, instead of this, the Greenland summers 
are colder than our winters. Cover India with an ice-sheet, and 
its summers would be colderthan those of England.”’ But we 
have not yet considered all the influences which under the given 
conditions would tend to produce in the northern hemisphere 
a glacial climate in latitudes as low as the south of England. 
The nearness of the sun in summer would, in the absence of 
countervailing causes, tend to increase evaporation ; and on the 
other hand, the snow and ice, by keeping down the temperature 
and chilling the air, would condense this vapour into thick fogs 
and clouds; and these fogs and clouds would in their turn 
intercept the sun’s rays, and so form an additional protection 
against the melting of the snows in summer. This is in fact 
exemplified in some of the islands in the South Pacific at the 

7 Pp. 59, 60. 
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present day. “Sandwich Land, which is in the same parallel 
of latitude as the north of Scotland, is covered with ice and 
and snow the entire summer; and in the island of South 
Georgia, which is in the same parallel as the centre of England, 
the perpetual snow descends to the very sea-beach. . . . This 
rigorous condition of climate chiefly results from the rays of the 
sun being intercepted by the dense fogs which envelope those 
regions during the entire summer; and the fogs again are due 
to the air being chilled by the presence of the snow-clad 
mountains and the immense masses of floating ice which come 
from the antarctic seas. The reduction of the sun’s heat and 
lengthening of the winter, which would take place when the 
eccentricity is near to its superior limit and the winter in 
aphelion, would in this country produce a state of things as 
bad as, if not worse than, that which at present exists in South 
Georgia and South Shetland.”® 

There is no room for dispute that the low summer tempera- 
ture of arctic regions is due, not to the smallness of the quantity 
of the solar radiation received, but to the presence of a snow or 
ice-cap.® The quantity of solar radiation received in lat. 80° N. 
on June the 15th exceeds that received on the same day in 
England in the proportion of 133 to 124 per equal areas; yet 
the mean June temperature in lat. 80° N. is 30° F. while that 
of England is about 58° F. 

Mr. Croll writes: “It is true that a low summer temperature 
is the normal state of matters in very high latitudes, but it is so 
only in consequence of the perpetual presence of snow and ice. 
When we speak of the normal temperature of a place, we mean, 
of course . . . the normal temperature under the existing state 
of things. But were the ice removed from these regions, our 
present tables of normal summer temperature would be value- 
less... . The mere removal of the ice ... would raise the 
summer temperature enormously. . .. [For] the temperature 
of a place, other things being equal, is proportionate to the 
quantity of heat received from the sun. If Greenland receives 
per given surface as much heat from the sun as England, its 
temperature ought to be as high [but for its accumulation of 
snow and ice] as that of England. Now from May 1o till 
August 3, a period of eighty-five days, the quantity of heat 
received from the sun in consequence of his remaining above 

8 Pp. 60, 62. 
9 The arctic land-ice is of course snow compressed and re-congealed. 
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the horizon is actually greater at the north pole than at the 
equator.” 

But the circumstances we are supposing would set in motion 
a still more powerful climatic agency than any of those which 
have been hitherto considered. Very important changes would 
in this case be introduced into the whole system of ocean 
currents. As has been said, the correctness of Mr. Croll’s 
theory as to the determining cause of these currents will here 
be taken for granted, to be briefly discussed presently. A few 
words should suffice to explain the general nature and con- 
sequences of the theory. The reader will hardly need to be 
reminded of the cause of the trade winds. The air which is 
heated by contact with the earth in the equatorial regions rises 
in consequence of this heating while colder air from north and 
south rushes in to fill its place. Now this air from north and 
south has been revolving round the earth’s axis at a rate equal 
to that at which the earth’s surface revolves in the latitudes 
from which it has come, and consequently at a much slower rate 
than that of the revolution of places on the equator. The 
consequence is that just as to a person on a train a wind which 
is really blowing right athwart the direction of the train’s motion 
seems to meet it at an acute angle; so the winds which but 
for the earth’s rotation would blow due north and south, do, 
as things are, arrive in equatorial regions as strong north-easterly 
or south-easterly gales, which are well known as the trade winds. 
The hot air on the other hand which rises at the equator dips 
again to the surface in higher latitudes in the shape of south- 
westerly winds in the northern, and of north-westerly winds in 
the southern hemisphere. Now, if we bear this in mind and 
at the same time remember that the system of ocean circulation 
obeys, as far as the contour of the land will allow it, the course 
of the prevailing winds, we may be able to form a picture to 
ourselves of the cause of the principal ocean currents. Taking 
first the Atlantic Ocean, the combined effect of the north and 
south trade winds is to heap up the water in the Caribbean Sea 
and Gulf of Mexico, from which it finds an outlet to the north 
through the Straits of Florida. This is of course the great Gulf 
Stream, which as it flows northwards and eastwards is helped 
along by the winds from the south-west which as has been said 
form the aerial compensation for the trade-winds. Arrived near 
the European coast part of the stream flows into the North Sea, 
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being compensated by the cold Canada current from the north, 
while another portion bends southwards and passing by Spain 
falls in with the trade wind that sweeps the north-western coast 
of Africa. “The [North] Atlantic may, in fact, be regarded as 
an immense whirlpool with the Saragossa Sea as its vortex ;’”! 
and the same may be said in a more limited degree of the 
South Atlantic. There the Brazil current answers to the Gulf 
Stream : it flows into the path of the westerly antarctic current, 
and a large portion of this again sets strongly along the south- 
western coast of Africa under the influence of the south-east 
trade, thus completing the circulation. So in the Pacific there 
is a westerly arctic current under the influence of northern 
westerly winds, and a corresponding current in the antarctic 
regions. Part of the northern current flows southwards along 
the American coast while a corresponding part of the southern 
current sets northwards along that of the southern continent. 
Arrived in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Panama: these two 
unite and, under the influence of the Pacific trade wind, 
run steadily towards the west till they near the coast of 
Asia, where a division occurs corresponding between the 
Gulf Stream and the Brazilian current. A similar circulation 
(having of course no northern counterpart) occurs in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Now the effect of this system of ocean circulation is of course 
to transfer an enormous quantity of heated water from equa- 
torial to temperate and arctic regions. In fact, we all know 
that we are greatly indebted to the Gulf Stream for the mildness 
of our own climate. We have then to inquire what would be the 
effect upon ocean currents of a northern winter occuring in 
aphelion at a period when the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
was high. It has been seen that under such conditions the 
northern hemisphere would, independently of the agency now 
under consideration, become clothed in an icy mantle to a much 
lower latitude than at present. In the southern hemisphere 
a very different state of things would have place. There 
the summers would be long and the winters short. The 
summers would be mild on account of the great distance of 
the sun, and the winters would also be mild on account of his 
comparative nearness during that season; in fact, “ while the one 
hemisphere would be enduring the greatest extremes of summer 
heat and of winter cold, the other would be enjoying a perpetual 


summer.” 
a1 Pp, 216. 3 P. 56. 
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Now the force of the trade winds and of the compensating 
westerly gales depends not upon the absolute temperature in the 
equatorial regions, but on the difference between the equatorial 
and arctic temperatures; just as the efficiency of an engine 
depends, not upon the absolute temperature of the boiler, but 
upon the difference between the temperature of the boiler and 
that of the condenser. But it is plain that under the conditions 
we are here contemplating this difference would be much greater 
for the northern than for the southern hemisphere. Consequently 
the northern trade winds would blow with much more force than 
the southern, and in consequence of this again the median line 
dividing the northern from the southern trade would lie con- 
siderably south of the equator. The result would be that the 
great flow of water towards the American continent, instead of 
dividing as now, so that about four-fifths of it tends northwards, 
forming the Gulf Stream, while the Brazilian current represents 
about one-fifth ; these proportions would be more than reversed, 
by far the larger flow of heated water taking place towards the 
southern hemisphere. And as now the northern hemisphere 
pays for its surplus of heated water by a large under-flow of 
cold water from the arctic regions which must cross the equator 
to the southern hemisphere; so under the conditions supposed 
the nothern hemisphere would not only lose the benefit of an 
overplus of heated water, but would further be fed by a com- 
pensating cold under current from south of the equator. 

Neither are we here, any more than in a former portion 
of our investigation, left without illustration from actual facts. 
And this may be the most convenient opportunity for observing 
that in the southern hemisphere at the present day the very con- 
ditions we are supposing for the northern hemisphere are in part 
fulfilled. The southern winter occurs in aphelion, and although 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is at present small, still the 
effects ought to be similar, though on a smaller scale, to those 
we have been considering. And in fact the southern hemisphere 
zs very considerably colder than the northern; arctic conditions 
prevail in much lower latitudes in that hemisphere than in our 
own, and, as we all know, antarctic exploration is cut short much 
more abruptly than arctic. As a consequence of this greater 
coldness, the southern trade-winds are considerably more power- 
ful than the northern, the median line between the north-eastern 
and south-eastern gales lying in consequence somewhat to the 
north of the equator. “The difference of temperature between 
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the two hemispheres at present is but trifling to what it would 
be in the case under consideration ; yet we find that the south- 
east trades of the Atlantic blow with greater force than the 
north-east trades, and the result is that the south-east trades 
sometimes extend to 10° or 15° N. lat., whereas: the south-east 
trades seldom blow south of the equator.” ¥ 

But the northern trades in the case under consideration would 
be not only much stronger than the southern, they would also 
be much stronger than either the northern or the southern trades 
are at the present day. Now “a strong undercurrent of air from 
the north implies an equally strong upper current Zo the north.” 
And, taking account that the median line is to lie considerably 
to the south of the equator, it is evident that while “the effect 
of the undercurrent would be to impel the warm water at the 
equator to the south, the effect of the upper current would be to 
carry the aqueous vapour formed at the equator to the north.” 
This vapour would of course be converted into snow, and 
deposited in northern regions. And the excess in quantity of 
this aqueous vapour over that which is now carried northwards 
by the same agency would be due not only to the greater 
strength of the winds which carried it, but also to the greater 
amount of evaporation which would take place during the 
summer in consequence of the greater nearness of the sun. In 
fact “heat to produce evaporation is just as essential to the 
accumulation of snow and ice as cold to produce condensation. 
Now at Midsummer, on the supposition of the eccentricity being 
at its superior limit, the sun would be 8,641,870 miles nearer 
than at present during that season. The effect would be that 
the intensity of the sun’s rays would be one-fifth greater than 
now, . . . consequently the evaporation during summer would 
be excessive. But the ice-covered land would condense the 
vapour into snow. It would, no doubt, be during summer that 
the greatest snowfall would take place. In fact, the nearness of 
the sun during that season was as essential to the production of 
the glacial epoch as was his distance during winter.” 

There is one more “remarkable circumstance connected 
with these physical causes which deserves special notice. They 
not only all lead to one result, viz, an accumulation of snow 
and ice, but they react on one another. It is quite a common 
thing in physics for the effect to react on the cause. In elec- 
tricity and magnetism, for example, cause and effect in almost 
every case mutually act and react upon each other. But it is 

3 P. 70, % P. 74. 
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usually, if not universally, the case that the reaction of the effect 
tends to weaken the cause. The weakening influences of this 
reaction tend to impose a limit on the efficiency of the cause. 
But . . . in regard to the physical causes concerned in the 
bringing about of the glacial condition of climate, cause and 
effect mutually reacted so as to strengthen each other. And this 
circumstance had a great deal to do with the extraordinary 
results produced.” ” 

Having seen, then, what are the astronomical conditions 
necessary and sufficient to produce a glacial epoch, we have 
next to inquire how often and at what times in the past these 
conditions have been fulfilled. Mr. Croll has with great care, 
and by calculation from Leverrier’s formulae, mapped out a 
figure showing the variation of the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit during three million years in the past and one million in 
the future. The general features of this variation it may be 
possible roughly to describe without copying the figure. About 
2,650,000 years ago (to go no further back), the eccentricity was 
as low as ‘0053, very considerably lower than it is at present. 
Fifty thousand years later (2,600,000 years ago) it was very high, 
standing at ‘066 ; while fifty thousand years later still (2,550,000 
A.E.) ® it had fallen to 0167, not much greater than its present 
value. Another fifty thousand years saw it rise again to 
the very high figure of ‘0721, after which time, although it 
fluctuated greatly, no very high value was reached till about 
950,000 years ago. At this date the eccentricity stood at ‘0517. 
One hundred thousand years later, having in the interval fallen 
to 0102, it was very near indeed to its superior limit, standing 
at 0747. Then after another fall to ‘0132, it rose again (A.E. 
750,000) to 0575; after which time lesser fluctuations were the 
rule till an epoch considerably nearer to our own times. During 
the last 300,000 years the eccentricity has three times reached a 
high value (045, ‘056, 047), at intervals about 100,000 years 
apart, the last maximum having taken place about 100,000 
years ago. At present the eccentricity is small, and is slowly 
diminishing. 

Now, as has been already seen, a high eccentricity is not 
of itself sufficient to produce a glacial period, unless it be com- 
bined with the further condition of an aphelion winter in one 
or other hemisphere. But in consequence of the combined effect 

© Pp. 74) 75- 


8 a.K.—ante epocham— i.e., before the yeat 1800, which is the starting-point in 
modern astronomical reckonings, 
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of the precession of the equinoxes and of the progression of the 
line of the apsides of the earth’s orbit, the winter solstice of 
either hemisphere will occur in aphelion once in about every 
twenty-three thousand years, and will remain in the neighbour- 
hood of the aphelion for several thousand years. Thus the 
winter solstice of the southern hemisphere (our summer solstice) 
has not been far from aphelion at any time during the last two 
thousand years. From this it will be seen that the occurrence 
alternately of winter and of summer in aphelion takes place for 
either hemisphere nearly ten times as frequently as the change 
of the earth’s orbit from a maximum to a minimum eccentricity. 
Consequently while the eccentricity remains still high, each 
hemisphere ought to have several periods of aphelion winter. 
In other words, to use Mr. Croll’s terminology, a glacial epoch 
will contain for each hemisphere several glacial and several 
warm interglacial periods. 

We are now in a position to construct roughly the climatic 
history of our globe. The records of geology seem to point to 
three glacial epochs since the beginning of the tertiary age, one 
in about the middle of the eocene, a second about the middle 
of the miocene period, and a third between the tertiary and 
post-tertiary formations. The signs of a glacial period are beds 
of unstratified clay, schist, or conglomerates, containing blocks 
or boulders which show marks of wear and striation, such as are 
shown by the stones which form the moraines in Alpine regions 
at the present day. And when two or more such unstratified 
beds are found intercalated among stratified deposits, they afford 
evidence of an intermediate condition of things having inter- 
vened between two glacial periods. Now, the glacial epochs, 
eocene, miocene, and post-tertiary, to which the rocks bear 
witness, bear every appearance of having been such as Mr. Croll’s 
theory would lead us to expect. 

The records of the latest of the glacial epochs, that of post- 
tertiary times, show it to have been just such as Mr. Croll’s 
theory would lead us to expect. It is true that erratics and 
beds of glacial drift are not a/ways found intercalated in several 
layers with stratified deposits. Still this is very often the case, 
and that it should not always be so is readily explained ; for 
nothing is more likely than that the grinding of glaciers should 
completely obliterate in many places all traces of sedimentary 
deposits such as would accumulate in a valley in the interval 
between two glacial periods of the same epoch. The “ice age” 
{that is, the one which occurted in post-tertiary times) has, says 
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Mr. Croll, been rightly so called, notwithstanding that it included 
intervals of warmer temperature, “because the geological evi- 
dences of the cold periods remains in a remarkably perfect state, 
while the evidences of the warm periods have to a great extent 
disappeared.” 

In the case of the earlier glacial epochs, those of miocene 
and of eocene times, the reverse of this holds good. There we 
have plentiful evidence of the warm periods, while little remains 
to show the prevalence of arctic conditions in low latitudes at 
intervals during these times. And the reason is plain. The 
post-tertiary formations are for the most part /axd formations, 
while the miocene and eocene beds consist almost entirely of 
marine deposits. “It is on a land surface,” says Mr. Croll, 
“that the principal traces of the action of ice during a glacial 
epoch are left, for it is then that the stones are chiefly striated, 
the rocks ground down, and the boulder clay formed. But 
where are all our ancient land-surfaces? They are not to be 
found. The total thickness of the stratified rocks of Great 
Britain is, according to Professor Ramsay, nearly fourteen miles. 
. . . But, with the exception of coal seams, every general forma- 
tion from top to bottom has been accumulated under water. . . . 
It is here, in such a formation, that the geologist has to collect 
all his information regarding the existence of former glacial 
epochs.”"* “The transformation of a land surface into a sea- 
bottom will probably completely obliterate every trace of 
glaciation which that land surface may once have presented.” 
The finer deposits would be broken up and re-deposited, and 
the stones and boulders waterworn, so as to lose all trace of 
glacial striation. The scarcity of the evidence, then, in favour 
of a glacial epoch in eocene and miocene times, is not to be 
taken as throwing discredit on such positive evidence as can 
be shown to exist upon the subject. Space will not allow us 
to discuss this evidence here. On this point we must be content 
to accept the word of Mr. Croll and of Mr. James Geikie. 
Assuming, then, that geology does bear out the supposition 
of an eocene and a miocene glacial epoch, we have to inquire 
whether any date can be with probability assigned to these. 

It would seem impossible to refer the post-tertiary age of 
ice to an earlier time than that period of high eccentricity which 
astronomical considerations show to have extended over the 
period between 340,000 and 80,000 years before our time. For 
if we were to assign it “to that period of high eccentricity 
7 P, 238. 18 Pp. 266, 267. 9 P, 268. 
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beginning 980,000 years ago, and terminating 720,000 years 
ago, then we must conclude that as much as 120 feet must have 
been denuded off the face of the country since its close. But 
if as much as this had been carried down by our rivers to the 
sea, hardly a patch of boulder clay, or any trace of the glacial 
epoch should be now remaining on the land.” *° If on the other 
hand we consider it to have ended some 80,000 years ago, we 
may refer the miocene ice age to the period of high eccentricity 
which closed A.E. 720,000, and that of the eocene rocks to the 
similar period which ended some 2,470,000 before the present 
time." This includes all the tertiary formations within the 
limits of about three million years, a reckoning which agrees 
very well with a life period for the earth of ten or fifteen 
millions, and a geological history comprised within one hundred 
million years, the limits at which Sir W. Thomson arrived by 
methods entirely independent. The life period of man has 
been calculated at less than one-thousandth of the whole life- 
period of the globe ; and these reckonings, therefore, place the 
origin of the human race not far from ten thousand years ago.” 

It will be remembered that the validity of the results which 
we have arrived at, depends in part upon the correctness of 
M. Croll’s theory of ocean circulation. A very few words on 
this subject must suffice. It is only fair to the reader to 
notice in the first place that “the wind theory of ocean 


-P. 34. 

*1 There are two other dates to which the eocene glacial epoch might be referred, 
having their maximum points respectively about 1,150,000, and 1,850,000 years 
before the present time. 

22 See Dublin Review (April, 1877), p. 374. The difference will be borne in 
mind between the life-period of man (.¢., the length of time since the first 
appearance of man on the earth), the life-period of the earth (z¢., the length of 
time which has elapsed since the deposition of the lowest fossiliferous strata), and 
the geological period (é.e., the whole period which has elapsed since the earth 
had an independent existence). The lengths of time respectively ascribed to these 
three periods, and confirmed, as has been said, by evidence from various sides, are, 
roughly, ten thousand, ten million, and a hundred million years. It is right, 
however, to add that, since this paper was sent to press, Mr. J. B. Skertchly has 
claimed to have discovered remains of human life under the deposit known as the 
East Anglian chalky boulder clay. Now this chalky boulder clay is a glacial deposit ; 
and, according to Mr. James Geikie, there are at least two glacial formations of still 
later date, the traces of which cease considerably to the north of Mr. Skertchly’s field 
of operations. Even supposing, therefore, that we attribute these later glacial 
deposits to the periods of aphelion winter (probably three in number) which have 
occurred since what Mr. Croll calls the close of the last glacial epoch, still the life- 
period of man would be greatly lengthened beyond what the Scriptural account is 
unanimously believed to indicate. In the firm hope, however, that this, like other 
previous discoveries, will find its satisfactory explanation, I have ventured to leave 
what I have written as it stands. 
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currents put forward by M. Croll was, at its first publication, 
quite new, and opposed to the views heretofore adopted by, for 
example, Lieutenant Maury and Dr. Carpenter. The first 
named of these writers considers that ocean circulation is due 
to the difference of density between equatorial and arctic 
waters, owing partly to the difference in temperature and 
partly to the unequal saltness of the sea in the neighbourhood 
respectively of the poles and of the equator. But it is to be 
observed, as Mr. Croll urges and Lieutenant Maury admits, 
that these two differences are not cumulative but compensa- 
tory. The equatorial waters are lighter in respect of their 
higher temperature, but then they are heavier in respect of 
their greater saltness than those of arctic regions. The con- 
sequence is that the difference of density between the two is 
overwhelmingly incompetent to account for the enormous 
transfluence of water from equatorial to polar regions. Dr. 
Carpenter’s theory, as interpreted by Mr. Croll, would require 
us to ascribe ocean circulation to the greater height of a column 
of water at the equator (due to thermal expansion) over that of 
a polar column. But this excess of height could not, Mr. Croll 
shows, effectively amount to more than four feet, and a slope of 
four feet in some eight thousand miles is not only insufficient to 
cause ocean currents such as we know them to be, but would 
fail to determine any flow of water at all. For there is a limit 
to the slope down which water will flow, and the slope in 
question falls very far indeed below this limit. The insufficiency 
of these two theories being, then, as he considers, abundantly 
established, some other cause has to be sought for. Now the 
great winds of the globe certainly ought to have a very great 
effect upon the direction of ocean currents; and if the two 
systems, that of the winds and that of ocean circulation are 
found to be in agreement, it may be fairly concluded that the 
yeal cause of the phenomenon has been discovered. Mr. Croll 
proceeds, then, to lay down on a map—first, the directions of the 
prevailing winds all over the globe, and secondly, the directions 
of the great ocean currents, in each case copying faithfully from 
an authentic source. It must suffice to say here that the 
agreement is very remarkable. Some of the main features of 
the two systems have been already described. And here we 
must take leave of Mr. Croll and his interesting volume. 

23 The equatorial waters are salter than those of arctic regions : (1) on account of 


the greater evaporation which takes place near the equator ; (2) because the arctic 
waters are continually fed by the melting of the ice, 
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PART THE SECOND. 

“THE letters of Father Oliva, to which Messrs. Cartwright and Huber, 
and the anonymous pamphleteer of the last century, make confident 
appeal, deserve a separate scrutiny. The first letter to be noticed is 
the seven hundred and twenty-third in the series of selected letters 
published by authority of the Society.!_ It is addressed to a Venetian 
nobleman, and contains a refusal to his application to be admitted into 
the Society. At the same time the General holds out to him some 
hopes of sharing in the benefits of religious life at a later period, and 
makes allusion to a Cardinal who had already been secretly admitted. 
It is in this portion of the letter that the writers referred to above think 
that they have detected clear proof of the existence of the secret order, 
subject to the obedience of the General, of which we have heard so 
much. We have not the nobleman’s letter, but the answer of Father 
Oliva supplies us with all we need. Catholics know that it is 
occasionally though rarely permitted, with the authority of the Holy 
Father, for a married man to consecrate himself to. God in the 
priesthood or in religious life, on condition that the wife on her part 
enters a cloister. This, it is evident, is what had been proposed by the 
Venetian nobleman to whom the letter is addressed. Father Oliva gives 
him praise for desiring to imitate the holocaust of St. Alexius,’ in wishing 
‘to substitute for his illustrious spouse the opprobrium of the Cross and 
the torments of the nails.’ He tells him that he would willingly have 
received him ‘if he were not certain, after having long examined the 
circumstances of the offering, that the Eternal Father wished him to be 
the Minister of an exalted republic, and not the disciple of an humble 
community.’ He then assures him that ‘for the present God is satisfied 
with his desire of abandoning his family, as He was with the obedience 
of Abraham;’ and adds: ‘ Later, indeed, I will show you how you 
may unite to the Sacrament of Marriage the palms and crowns (that 
is, the rewards) of religion.’ He cites the case of a Cardinal who had 
been permitted to enter the Society, of whom I shall speak directly, and 
continues : ‘ You will not fail to find opportunities for promoting the 
service of God in the offices which the greatness of your family entitles 

1. Lettere di Gian Paolo Oliva della Compagnia di Giesu. Veneziis, 1690, vol. ii. p. 87. 

2 St. Alexius left his’ wife on the. very day of his marriage, and after spending many 


years in visiting all the most sacred shrines of the Church, was received unknown in the 
guise of a pilgrim to the hospitality of his father’s house. 
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you to hold, and thus you will belong to us all the more, remaining still 
your own master, and providing for our defence. Who knows whether 
you may not be one day in body where I now receive you in spirit ? 
Prophesies come sometimes from one who is not a prophet.’ It is 
impossible not to see that the idea of admitting the applicant into the 
Society with permission to live in the world as a concealed Jesuit, as 
Mr. Cartwright would have it, is entirely excluded by the antitheses 
with which this letter is filled. The General tells the nobleman dis- 
tinctly that he cannot be at the same time Minister of the Republic 
and a disciple of the Society. He tells him that for the present he 
must be content with his good intentions; that perhaps some day 
he may really be received in person there where he already is in heart ; 
at any rate, he will show him later how he may participate in the 
rewards of religious life though still remaining in the state of marriage, 
that is, not by admitting him to the obedience of the Society, for that 
he had distinctly refused, but by teaching him to unite, as far as was 
consistent with his state, the practices of religious life. 

“Mr. Cartwright says here: ‘It is conceivable to set up a plausible 
plea against the literal construction of the flowery phrase about com- 
bining crowns and palms of religious profession with the sacrament 
of wedlock.’ He has hit a truth here without knowing it. Father 
Oliva was what the Italians call a secentista. The publication of his 
letters was called for on account of the beautiful language in which 
they were written, and it is not surprising if clearness is a little 
sacrificed to style. What, nevertheless, is the literal meaning of 
palms and crowns, not of religious profession, as Mr. Cartwright has 
it, but of religious life, as it is in the text? According to the 
language universally in use, it is the reward due to religious life. 
Surely it would be quite new in the language of the Church to 
speak of religious profession in any sense as a crown: for it is to be 
regarded as the race by which the crown is earned. When 
Mr. Cartwright adds that the nobleman is advised by Father Oliva 
not to follow his call to a public profession of religious vocation for 
fear of the loss of a temporal advantage and the consequent diminution 
of political influence, he is at his old artifice of introducing the word 
public, of which there is no indication in the text, and insinuating 
a thirst for political influence of which there is no sign. The nobleman 
is simply told that God does not wish him be the disciple of an humble 
institute, being for the present well satisfied with his intention, and 
he is consoled with the thought that by remaining in the world he will 
be the better able to defend the Society which he wishes to serve. 

“After having given him this hope for the future, Father Oliva 
continues: ‘Thus, a certain Cardinal dedicated himself to God, 
remaining in the purple to serve the Church, and crucified to the 
Society so as to acquire merit, with a secret and sworn subjection 
to whoever may be the successor of St. Peter.’ This was Cardinal 
Donghi, to whom the other letter alluded to by Mr. Cartwright is 
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addressed.? The Society is in possession of letters from this Cardinal, 
from which it appears that not being allowed by the Holy Father 
to abandon the purple to enter the Society, he obtained permission 
from the Pontiff to make the vows of the Society, still remaining at 
the Court; but, as the letter of Father Oliva shows us, the vow of 
obedience was made, not to the General, but to the Pope. Mr. Cart- 
wright supposes gratuitously and quite erroneously that the vow to 
the Pope and his successors here spoken of was the ordinary vow 
of the Professed, which after all is only a vow to go on the foreign 
missions, and that the vow of obedience to the General was made in 
addition. The dignity of Bishop or Cardinal is so far above that of 
a simple priest, that it would be a thing unheard of in the Church for 
such a dignitary to be bound by a vow of obedience to a priest, 
even though he be the General of an order: so that when a member 
of the Society is elevated to such dignities, he is by that very fact, 
as Suarez teaches,‘ liberated from his vow of obedience to the Society, 
and when a Cardinal or Bishop is allowed to enter the Society, so as 
really to be subject to its obedience, not only is he bound to lay aside 
all dignity, but he cannot even exercise the functions of a Bishop. 

“Tt appears then, that so far from these two letters being an argu- 
ment for the purpose for which Mr. Cartwright has brought them 
forward, they are by the particular clause that the vow of obedience 
of Cardinal Donghi was made to the Pope and not to the General, 
an additional proof that the Society admits no one under its obedi- 
ence who is not openly a member of the Order. That St. Francis 
Borgia was allowed by a special concession of the Pope to remain 
temporarily in the world, for an administration so important as that 
of the Duchy of Gandia, can surely be the basis of no argument, 
except that the power which approved the rules of the Society can in 
special cases of great importance, of which it is the judge, dispense 
with them. 

* But it will be asked, are there not after all persons affiliated to the 
Society of Jesus? Yes, but they are in no true sense members of the 
Society, and in no sense at all subject to its obedience or its rules. They 
are virtuous persons, to whom in acknowledgment of special services the 
Society grants a participation in its prayers and satisfactions, and nothing 
more. They are, in fact, far less united to the Society than are the 
third orders of other religious bodies to the Orders on which they 
depend. Such third orders have a rule which they are expected to 


3 Jbid. vol. i. p. i. lett. 2. 

4 Tract. viii. lib. iii. ch. xvii. n. 1, where he proves his assertion (1) from the custom of 
the Church ; (2) from the maxim of canon law: ‘‘ Monachus quem canonica electio a jugo 
monasticze professionis absolvit et sacra ordinatio de monacho Episcopum facit.” And in 
the following chapter, n. iv., he extends this doctrine to religious who are made Cardinals. 
Having previously said that religious who are made Bishops remain bound to the 
substance of their vows, but that obedience is to be paid to the Pope, he here says of a 
Cardinal: ‘‘Clarum est soli Pontifici immediate subesse, retinet tamen idem obedientize 
vinculum.” 
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follow ; the persons affiliated to the Society have no rule, and are 
distinguished in nothing from the rest of the faithful except in this 
that God will apportion to them a share of those suffrages which are 
incessantly ascending to His throne from those who are toiling under 
every clime in the fields of the Society. No one casts reproach upon the 
third order of St. Francis or St. Dominic, but the passions of the multitude 
are repeatedly fanned to fury by the terrible thought that every man in 
Parliament, in the army, in the street, may be an affiliated Jesuit. 

“There is another accusation to which I must now call attention. 
More than two centuries ago, an acute observer discovered that 
St. Francis Borgia had prophesied the corruption of the Society, and 
a letter of his to the Province of Aquitaine, and published at Ypres, in 
1611, was appealed to as bearing testimony against us. Though the 
persons who brought this forward belonged to a class which usually 
makes small account of the prophecies of a Jesuit Saint, they had no 
doubt that here at least was a genuine inspiration. ‘The matter was 
fully explained, and the accusation shown to be groundless in a little 
book published at the end of the last century, entitled Answer to the 
Article ‘ Jesuit’ of the Encydopedia. Mr. Cartwright has taken it 
up again without any allusion to the answers already given. He is 
guilty of a much graver fault. He deliberately charges the Society with 
falsification of a text, and that on grounds which he must have seen 
were quite insufficient, and which, had it been a question of the reading 
of a classic, he would have rejected in an instant. The fact deserves 
notice, he says,° as the first important falsification of a text that can 
be established against the Order. He tells his readers, then, that this 
case is established, and that there are others. And how does he 
establish it? By appealing to an edition of the letters published at 
Ypres in 1611, that is forty-two years after the first issue, which he says 
differs materially from the text published in 1635. He has told us a 
great deal about the astuteness of the Society, but he gives it credit for 
very little if he thinks it would corrupt the text of a letter, the true 
version of which had been in circulation for above sixty years. It does 
not seem to have occurred to him that the Ypres edition may have 
been a corrupted one, published by the Jansenists to malign the 
Society. The very name smacks of Jansenism, and it is well known 
that this was an artifice they had more than once recourse to. Thus it 
was juridically proved at Cologne and Lyons that the uncorrected 
edition of Busembaum published under the name of the Society in 
1757, Was an artifice to discredit the Society which had no part in 
it, and the Brothers Detourne, of Geneva, whose names were on the 
title-page gave evidence that they had had no part in any such 
edition. In the same manner a falsified edition of the Institute, 
closely resembling the edition of Prague, but containing some important 
errors, was published just before the Suppression. In the present case, 
the question is set at rest by appealing to an edition earlier than that 
5 P, 31. 
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referred to by Mr. Cartwright. The Society had in its archives the 
original edition, printed at the time of the issue of the letter, but owing 
to the difficulties of the times, this is not now accessible. I have, 
however, before me an Italian edition of 1606, which corresponds 
exactly with the edition of 1635. The matter in itself is of little con- 
sequence, but it is of great consequence to expose the reckless and 
unjustifiable manner in which crimes are asserted to be established 
when no adequate investigation has been given to the subject.. It 
would be impossible to enumerate the crimes which have been attributed 
to the Society, have been fully answered, and then brought up again 
a century after as if no answer had ever been given. 

“T shall select one more accusation from the pages of Mr. Cartwright. 
In page 99 we read, ‘This Father Schall took a wife, and lived in his 
private domicile. After enjoying the Imperial favour, he ended his 
days sadly, leaving behind him two children by her whom he had made 
his wife.’ These words are extracted from the Mémoire de la Congre- 
gation, and are given as history, without note orcomment. If Mr. Cart- 
wright had taken the trouble, as in justice he was bound to do, to 
verify so grievous an accusation as this, he would have found that 
the charges against Father Adam Schall had no other origin than 
jealousy on the part of certain idolaters of the favour in which the 
Fathers were held, and hatred of the Christian name. These men, 
taking advantage of the death of the Tartar Emperor Xunchi, found 
willing advocates in the four mandarins, who governed the Empire 
during the minority of Chang Hi, before whom they brought a series 
of charges against the Christians in general, and in particular against 
Father Schall. The injustice, however, had but a short triumph. The 
iniquitous judgment was shortly after reversed, the chief accusers were 
condemned to be strangled, Father Schall was not only declared inno- 
cent, but extolled for his virtues and purity of life in a decree of the 
Supreme tribunal and in an edict of the Emperor himself, and was finally 
carried to the tomb in the midst of the greatest honours, in which idol- 
aters and Christians of all classes, and in particular his own brethren, 
took a part. For the full history of this question I must refer the 
reader to the pages of the C7viltd@ Cattolica,® where he will find the 
innocence of Father Schall fully established by reference to original 
documents sent from Pekin at the time, and still preserved by the 
Society. Surely this is enough to teach us the value of Mr. Cartwright’s 
history, and to lead the reader to suspect what the enemies of the 
Society write ‘in the cause of truth.’ 

“Let us now look at another question. M. Huber tells us:’ ‘ Zhe 
end justifies the means seems to be the proposition which most briefly 
and precisely characterizes the essence of Jesuitism.’ In this, as is well 
known, he is following the whole series of Jansenists from Arnauld to 
the author of the Assertions. The reader would naturally expect to find 
some proof that this maxim not only belongs to the Society, but is 

6 Series VIII. vol x, p. 289, May 3, 1873. 7 I, 146, 
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peculiar to it, in an author who pretends to review the doctrine and 
conduct of the Society during three centuries. Quite the contrary : he 
begins by telling us that Machiavelli took it for the guiding principle of 
his study, and by quoting a letter of Luther in which he declares that he 
holds everything to bé lawful in his war against the Pope. After having 
cited one or two other authorities in favour of the principle, all of whom 
are very far from any suspicion of Jesuitism, he gives us his own candid 
opinion, that the maxim ‘is not so abominable as at first sight it 
appeared to be,’ and in fact that it cannot be altogether rejected. He 
then proceeds to fasten it on the Society, and says it is contained ina 
disguised form beneath much of its moral teaching, and that to 
show this it is only necessary to take a glance at its history and its 
casuistry. But surely this is already a change of front. If it is the 
essence of Jesuitism, it might be expected that it would be found some- 
where in the Institute which embraces its whole spirit, as well as its 
entire body of laws. Neither does he bring any proof from its conduct, 
but he has recourse to the usual scapegoat Busembaum, and cites the 
following passage, without, however, giving any reference:® ‘It is 
lawful to deceive your guards by giving them food or liquor to stupefy 
them (provided no violence is used and no injury done), or by keeping 
them out of the way, or to break one’s chain and escape from prison, 
for where the end is lawful the means are lawful.’ In the first place, 
M. Huber omits the words in the parenthesis which alone suffice to 
show that the author quoted does not allow all means to obtain an 
end, but only means in themselves lawful. This is still further proved 
by the principle laid down in the preceding paragraph, where, after 
having said that the condemned cannot offer positive resistance, he 
adds that when the penalty is death or perpetual imprisonment, it is 
lawful to fly, ‘because every man has so great a right to the preserva- 
tion of his life, that no human power can oblige him not to preserve it 
when a good hope is offered, unless, however, the public good demands 
otherwise.’ 

“Who does not see here the contradiction of the principle which 
M. Huber is trying to establish? In the first place, he expressly speaks 
of the infringement of human laws only, and limits the right to the 
employment of negative means, and that only when the public good is 
not interfered with. This is still further proved from another chapter 
in the same work,? where he tells us that if a great evil cannot be 
otherwise prevented, it is lawful to intoxicate another, provided the 
person intoxicated does not intend it, and is consequently without sin ; 
but he agrees with Layman that it is never allowed to produce voluntary 
intoxication, ‘because in no case is it lawful to lead another to sin.’!° 
Again, amongst the conditions which excuse a material cooperation 
with another's sin, the first which he enumerates is that the act itself 
8 See Busembaum, lib. iv. c. iii. art. 2, p. 457. Antwerp, 1678. 


9 Jbid. lib. v. c. iii. art. 2, p. 499. 
10 **Quia nullo casu licet inducere ad peccatum.,” 
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be not sinful, and this independently of all question of intention." 
M. Huber tells us a little further on that ‘Busembaum admits the 
doctrine that it is lawful to do evil that good may come from it;’ but 
instead of citing the text of that author, he cites the Morale des Jesuites 
@’ apres les sources of Francis Huber. If this work is not substantially 
the Morale pratique des Jesuites of Arnauld, the name at least and 
parentage suffice to indicate its character. Had the writer looked at 
the passages I have cited from the author’s own text, he would have 
seen that he taught the very reverse. I leave the reader to judge 
with what justice M. Huber can say that this author teaches that 
the end justifies the means, and that this doctrine is the ‘essence 
of Jesuitism, when he confesses that it is adopted by others as 
the basis of politics, and is unable to bring a single passage from 
the Institute, or even one writer of the Society, to support his accusa- 
tion, while, at the same time, he is aware that in the Society all obedi 
ence ceases where sin appears. ‘This last consideration would suffice to 
refute his charge. Escobar is summoned to the rescue. He declares 
that the end gives the character to the act. Herein he only enounces a 
principle common to every theologian speaking of actions in themselves 
indifferent, and of such he is speaking. When the same theologian 
says that it is lawful to advise a less evil to avoid a greater, he only 
teaches a doctrine which St. Alphonsus Liguori himself has adopted ; 
and in any case an opinion found in the pages of Escobar—perhaps 
the most extreme of all the members of the Society who have written 
on moral theology—could not with justice be brought as a proof that 
the doctrine, whatever it be, is the essence of Jesuitism, or even a 
doctrine of the Society at all. But Mr. Cartwright is not less simple- 
minded. He, too, has found in Busembaum the maxim that when 
the end is lawful the means are lawful, or in what Mr. Cartwright 
himself acknowledges to be equivalent terms, he who has leave for 
the end has leave for the means. He seems not to have noticed 
that this is a maxim not only of theology, but even of common 
sense, and that it refers only to means in themselves indifferent, 
as is evident by what has already been quoted from this author. 
This is, in fact, a principle which is applied in daily life, I will 
venture to say, by Mr. Cartwright himself, without a consciousness 
that he is violating a principle of morals. A religious subject obtains his 
Superior’s permission to take a journey: the requisite money is evidently 
included in the concession. A gentleman orders his carriage for a drive: 
the necessary preliminaries are evidently included in the command. 
If unlawful means are involved, then permission and command are at 
once invalid on the principle which limits the obedience of the Society 
to cases where no sin is discerned. This is so evident when reference 
is made to other portions of the writings of the authors cited, that the 
sophistry of prejudice alone can dispute it. 

“T have delayed too long on the accusations already noticed The 
1 P, gs. 
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volumes before me are filled with assertions long since disproved, 
unjust insinuations, and charges. ‘Thus, Huber tells us that the 
Jesuits invented the celebrated speech of Henry IV. in their favour, 
though it is given by Mathieu, Villeroi, the Mercure Francais of 1611, 
and Des Loges says distinctly that its authenticity cannot ‘be denied. 
He acknowledges that the Monita Secreta are a satire and a fabrication, 
that they represent ‘a band of brigands irreconcilable with the tender 
piety of so many thousands of the order,’ and yet that they are a ‘picture 
to the life of the way in which the Jesuits insinuated themselves into cities, 
seduced princes, and increased their treasures.’!2 He does not seem 
to have been aware of the contradiction he was writing. It is needless 
to say that the various attempted assassinations of Henry IV., Elizabeth, 
and that of Gustavus Adolphus, are attributed to the Society, though 
these charges have been refuted a hundred times. He tries to throw 
out insinuations against the chastity of the Society, by telling us! that 
Hoffeeus complains that the Jesuits of Munich do not observe the 
precepts concerning chastity. There is here a wicked insinuation. 
What are these precepts concerning chastity? The expression is his 
own, and has no place in the language of a Jesuit. We have but one 
precept concerning chastity: it is, not to teach that in this subject 
there is farvitas materia. We have but one rule directly touching this 
virtue : it is contained in the words, Angelicam puritatem imitari. But 
we have many detailed instructions as to the means to be observed for 
preserving this virtue in its perfection, rules drawn from a profound 
knowledge of the weaknesses of human nature and of the wickedness 
of the world. And if M. Huber chose to read the Institute on this 
point, he would understand—lI will not say the injustice of his insinua- 
tion, for that would require an appreciation of the value which the 
Society sets on religious chastity—at least how far an admonition to 
preserve these rules exactly was from implying any violation of that 
virtue. He then tells us that an ex-Jesuit ‘tried to throw suspicion’ 
on the practice of this virtue. We must here make a reflection. The 
Society must in its history have expelled thousands. It has had within 
its bosom traitors who entered only to revile it, secret heretics who 
sought to corrupt it, men to whom the perfection of the Gospel was a 
folly, who partook of its charity till they could no longer hide their 
real sentiments ; and is there but one who has ‘tried to throw sus- 
picion’ on its morals? If so, this is indeed a testimony to its purity. 
Huber concludes the paragraph by reminding the reader of the guilt 
of Father Gérard, whereas it is notorious that Father Gérard, who 
had been accused to gratify personal ill-will, was declared entirely inno- 
cent by a decree of the tribunal of Aix, of October 10, 1731. Again, 
Mr. Cartwright tells us that Gregory XIII. gave the Society leave to 
carry on trade ‘in terms of singular amplitude.’ The assertion has 
simply no foundation, unless he has mistaken the meaning of the 
power to make contracts, which is necessary for the existence of any 
2 P, 139. 13 P, 120. 
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corporate body. He makes great account of the writings of Mariana 
on the defects of the Institute ; but he ought to have known that that 
work was declared to be an imposture by the Inquisition of Spain, on 
May 13, 1759. A whole chapter is given to Palafox, but he probably 
did not know that the question of his beatification, which was pushed 
on by the Court of Spain to justify its own measures against the Society, 
came to an untimely end precisely on account of his unjustifiable letter 
to Innocent the Tenth against the Society. I shall elsewhere give the 
votum of Cardinal Callini on this subject, which will show how little 
weight Palafox can have as a witness against the Society. 

“There is yet another subject which demands a few passing words of 
elucidation. I have spoken of the Inquisition. Mr. Cartwright says that 
the assertion that the Society has had no part in that tribunal will not 
stand the test of fact. In page 61 he writes: ‘ Whenever expediency 
suggested that the balance of advantage lay in connection with the 
dread tribunal and in declared endorsement of cruel intolerance, then 
most positively the Society did lend itself in Spain, and without per- 
ceptible indisposition, to the public adoption of such connection, and 
the explicit affirmation of such principles.’ He then tells the story of 
the nomination of Father Nithard as Inquisitor-General by the Queen 
Mother, Maria Anna of Austria, when she became Regent in Spain in 
1665. He adds, ‘It has never been alleged that in this case the sanction 
of the General was not accorded. No insinuation has ever been thrown 
out that Nithard acted without adequate authority.’ He adds in a note 
that the force of the observation that Father Nithard accepted this office at 
the desire of Alexander the Seventh is not quite clear. If he had retained 
the exact words of the reviewer, and not substituted the ‘desire’ of 
Alexander the Seventh for ‘the formal order,’!* which is the expression 
used by the reviewer, the force of the observation would, we think, 
have been quite clear. We do not know if Mr. Cartwright considers this 
fair arguing. We think we can make the matter quite clear by publish- 
ing the letter written by Father Oliva, who was General at the time, to 
the whole Society, in which are sufficiently shown the resistance and grief 
of the Society, which yielded only to a formal precept of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. ‘The letter is dated October 30, 1666, and is addressed to the 
Provincial of Rome. ‘The following is the portion which concerns us : 
‘Your Reverence is not ignorant with what care our Fathers have 
always shunned ecclesiastical dignities according to the Constitutions, 
whenever there has been a question of raising any one of ours to them. 
Hence it is with deep grief and distress (gravi sensu et gemens) that I 
write to your Reverence and the other Provincials, to inform you of the 
calamity the Society has lately suffered in this point, although it resisted 
as far as was lawful, in order that we may all the more earnestly implore 
the Divine Majesty to preserve us always within the limits of the 
Institute and the humility that belongs to us. The Catholic Queen, on 
account of the high opinion she had of the qualities and experience of 
14 P, 64. 15 See Month, vol. ii., Third Series, p. 389. 
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Father Everard Nithard, her confessor, has prevailed on our supreme 
lord Alexander the Seventh to impose on him a precept of accepting 
the office of Inquisitor-General in Spain. The good Father resisted 
with unshaken constancy for the space of nearly a whole year, supported 
by his own virtue and the letters which I wrote him; and throwing 
himself at the feet of the Queen, endeavoured to dissuade her from her 
purpose, so that he repeatedly wrote to me that he believed he had 
succeeded, and that he was free from the danger. But our hopes were 
vain, and we have both had to yield, victims of the obedience which 
we owe to the Vicar of God, from Whose command we can in no way 
escape.’ We have here, then, one instance more of a recklessness 
of assertion which we think could only be employed against an object 
of religious hatred. With what justice Mr. Cartwright could say that 
the Society accepts such offices when ‘expediency suggests that the 
balance of the advantages’ lies in that course, it is for him to tell us. 

“T must now add a word about the authorities produced. The first 
volume of Huber is simply a catalogue of accusations, and as such is 
useful to us. According to him the wars in Germany, Bohemia, Poland, 
Sweden, and other countries in the sixteenth century were occasioned 
by the Society. Throughout the whole volume the only authorities 
which he cites, besides the /mago Primi Saculi and the Institute on 
matters of small importance, are Mariana, of whom we have already 
given the value, an anonymous letter of no authority whatever, written 
by an unknown enemy of the Society, published in the Archivio [storico 
Italiano, the Morale des Jesuites, Paul Sarpi, and the Histotre Civile de 
Naples ; a list sufficiently significative in itself. But his real authorities, 
it cannot be questioned, are the Jansenistical history already referred to, 
and the Historia Jesuitica of Hospiniat, who heads a chapter with this 
title, ‘That the Jesuits are authors of almost all the tumults, seditions, 
and wars in Europe.’!® Mr. Cartwright gives us his authorities ; they are 
chiefly four, and he seems to be quite unconscious of the trap into 
which he has been led. The first is the A/émoires de la Congregation de 
la Mission, which he calls a precious volume, and of which he gives 
us the text as if it were an authority the exact words of which 
were of value. He tells us the Jesuits caused the suppression of 
this work. The simple truth is, the work was called in by command 
of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, on account of the per- 
version of history and the falsehoods which it contained, and we 
may remark that the calumny against Father Schall is a sufficient 
testimony as to the historical value. And this, it must be remembered, 
is Mr. Cartwright’s chief arsenal of attack against the Society. Next to 
this work we find the Mémoires de Tournon. ‘These it must be noted are 
not written by the Cardinal de Tournon, but by enemies of the Society 
who surrounded him. They are of no more value than the Memoirs of 
Norbert, or any other libel against the Society of those times. It may 
be added that the Society of Jesus is in possession of original manu- 
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scripts, every page of which bears the seal of a public notary in Pekin, 
contradicting the principal accusations made in these memoirs. 
As to Passionei, we shall show later from the testimony of one of the 
greatest enemies of the Society, what is to be thought of him as a 
witness against it. The Society can well bear accusations brought 
against it in the name of a man who so lowered himself as to undertake 
the defence of the Mémoires Historiques of Norbert, and who was even 
reproached by d’Alembert for the foolish lengths to which he carried 
his prejudices against the Society. His memoirs are nothing more than a 
collection made by a willing hand of the various calumnies uttered against 
the Society at that time. This is so notorious, that it is needless to say 
any more on the subject. The report of the Secretary of Propaganda of 
which great account is made is simply another name for the memoirs of 
Passionei, a repetition of the accusations of maligners of the Society 
without any notice of the answers. It is sad to be obliged to say 
that the authority of Theiner adds nothing to its value. His enmity 
to the Society, and his infidelity to the Holy See shown in his letters 
published after his death, are too well known to need further comment. 
If to these we add the Anecdotes sur l’état de la Chine, a work evidently 
of the same character, with Huber, and, marvellous to relate, the 
anonymous libel the Zuda altera majorem clangens sonum, we have the 
sum of the authorities which Mr. Cartwright has had the courage to put 
forward to justify his attack on the Society of Jesus, and I think I have 
said enough of such accusers. 

“Tt ought to be unnecessary to state here that I am far from pre- 
tending that no Jesuit has ever fallen below his high calling. A Society 
which, at its extinction, numbered more than twenty-two thousand men, 
does not pretend to have less of human weakness than the College 
of the Apostles. It has had to suffer from traitors and apostates, but 
the attacks brought against it cannot be explained, as any one will see, 
by the defects of a few individuals. And here I must notice one of 
those inconsistencies which are found wherever men are led by passion 
or prejudice instead of reason. It is well known that whatever 
fault is committed by any member of the Society, it is the Jesuits 
who have been guilty. 4d uno disce omnes has always been applied 
to it, but in an evil sense only. The sole reason which can be 
given for this is, that it is taken for granted that the Society either 
authorized the evil or ought to have prevented it; and yet the 
control that it does exercise is held up to reprobation as a crime 
against human nature, as though it enslaved the will, and debased 
rational beings to the grade of a machine; and it is against this 
fancied slavery that M. Caradeuc de la Chalotais pours out the whole 
power of his rhetoric and all the venom of his hatred. ‘The Jesuits,’ 
he says, ‘are slaves, and from slaves nothing great can come.’ ‘You 
are all the same,’ was repeated a thousand times, if a questionable pro- 
position was found in one of the many thousand writers of the Society. 
They forgot this principle when reminded of the saints the Society had 
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produced. It is enough to say here that the human will is perfected by 
Obedience, because then only has it perfect sway over he passions 
which precede and too often overwhelm it when it has been trained by 
control, and no control worthy of rational beings could render impossible 
the faults of individuals. It is impossible to doubt that there may have 
been many great faults committed by individual members of the Society, 
and that there will be many more. We shall later have to speak of 
Lavalette as an example. But this is not the question, and if the active 
enmity of all heretics is a testimony which cannot be misunderstood, 
if men are to be believed when they write their secret thoughts to their 
most intimate friends, or when they bear unconscious testimony against 
themselves; if the persevering action of a party during a hundred and 
fifty years can be rightly attributed to the known principles of that party ; 
if the unanimous voice of the purest souls that the Church has produced 
during three centuries deserves to be taken into account ; if the pastors 
of the Church are to be believed when they concur in their account of 
that which they best know to be for the good or detriment of their 
flocks; finally, if universal good repute among the faithful, patience in 
persecution, and resignation to God’s will in the most terrible adversity, 
are signs of virtue, then all candid men must acknowledge that the 
Society was innocent of the crimes attributed to it. If any one were 
shocked that defects were found at all in a body of men called to 
a life of perfection, he would have to comfort himself with the 
thought that perfection belongs to the next life and not to this. But 
it has been the opinion of keen observers of human nature, that the 
greatest sin of the Society, that, I mean, which most of all raised up 
enemies in its path, was its success. ‘Fhe influence it acquired has been 
attributed by its enemies to ambition. It would have been well to 
consider whether the principles of virtue contained in the Institute, and 
the rules of conduct there prescribed, drawn from the holiest maxims of 
the Gospel and the wisest principles of human nature, would not have 
given influence to any body of men who put them in practice; instead of 
having recourse to the assumption of selfish ambition, which must have 
defeated itself. He who uttered those memorable words, ‘The finger 
of God is here,’ before ambition or avarice could have entered the 
heart of a Jesuit, was of this opinion; and the greatest minds in the 
Church have endorsed it. St. Ignatius called his Society the least 
Society of Jesus, the time came when some called it a great Society. If 
any of its members took pride in it for this, and it would be folly to 
deny that there may have been some, they in so far departed from the 
spirit of their founder. The Society has been styled great. Popes 
and saints have judged that whatever greatness the Society acquired 
was due to its observance of the principles laid down in the Institute, 
principles which the Church has judged to be holy; and if it ever was 
great, it may be asserted, with little fear of contradiction, that accord- 
ing to the truest test of real greatness, it was greatest where ambition 
would least have served it—in its extinction. 
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“When the eighteenth century had but completed half its course, the 
Society of Jesus comprised 22,787 men, divided into 39 provinces, 
occupying 24 professed houses, 669 colleges, 61 novitiates, 196 semi- 
naries, 338 residences, and 223 missions. They enjoyed the esteem and 
love of the See of Rome, and the confidence of almost every Catholic 
Court in Europe, while the education of the greater portion of the youth 
of Christendom was intrusted with full confidence to their care. Every- 
where the pastors of the Church applauded their labours, and bore 
testimony to their lives, and wherever they went they carried with them 
the hearts of the people among whom they had toiled. It is not in 
human nature that this could have been said, even for a day, of a body of 
men of whom such things were true as have been imputed to the Society. 
The reader will be convinced of this already, though he as yet knows little. 
Yet this was not a sudden popularity, sprung up as if by magic, due to 
some mighty effort or singular combination of events. It was the cul- 
mination of the gradual growth of two centuries, and can be explained 
on no hypothesis but one, that is, that the Society of Jesus was what it 
professed to be, a body of men formed for a special end, and, as far as 
human things permit, and making allowance for the faults of indi- 
viduals, labouring with one heart and one soul to attain it, the 
sanctifying of their own souls and the salvation of their neighbour 
by the practice of the Evangelical Counsels and the labours of the 
ministry according to the spirit traced in the Constitutions of 
St. Ignatius. In the short space of about twenty years nothing 
remained of this mighty growth but scattered limbs lopped from their 
trunk. The axe had been laid to the root, and nothing but a frail 
shoot remained of a tree that had covered the earth. Colleges of 
the Society, raised with princely zeal and munificence to give a 
Christian education to the generation that was to follow, were 
turned into barracks to house the troops with which revolution had 
filled Europe, or hospitals wherein to repair the ravages of war. The 
missions of the Society were handed over to others, too often to fall 
into decay, till scarce a trace of a once flourishing Christianity is to be 
seen. In some cases, as in the English College at Bruges, dragoons 
vainly endeavoured to enforce discipline, after the Fathers had been 
carried away as prisoners. But where, it will be asked, were the Jesuits 
themselves? They were crowding the dungeons of the Tagus, in the 
patient endurance of a long and loathsome captivity; or, stripped of 
their habit, spoiled of the name they so loved, they were still spending 
their forces in privation, amid strangers, catechizing, instructing, preach- 
ing and confessing, assisting the sick and the poor, no longer Jesuits, 
but more than ever imitating Jesus Christ, and spreading around them 
the fragrance of holy life and Apostolic zeal. Many of our own gene- 
ration have witnessed this and can bear testimony to it. It cannot be 
contradicted. “The Jesuits are everywhere in esteem in France,” 
wrote Azara to his friend Roda, in January, 1768, two years after they 
had been suppressed in that country as corrupters of youth and enemies 
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of the State.!” It was of one of these reviled Jesuits that the Abbé 
Barruel!*® writes as follows : ‘M. Nolhac, formerly Rector of the College 
of Toulouse, had been thirty years curé of the parish of St. Symphorien, 
which he had chosen by preference, because it was the parish of the 
poor. . . . The father and refuge of all the afflicted, the counsellor and 
friend of all honest citizens, he had refused every entreaty to leave the 
town after the arrival of the Jacobins, the bandits of Jourdan. He could 
never resolve to leave his parishioners deprived of their pastor during 
the first troubles of the schism, and much less deprived of the consola- 
tions of religion under the tyranny of the bandits. ... Every day 
he was to be found before dawn at prayer, meditating upon the 
sacred mysteries, daily visiting the sick and the poor, never leaving 
them till he had given them the consolations of religion and the 
temporal assistance which the confidence of the faithful multiplied in 
his hands. Always poor for himself and rich for others, it was 
time for him to consummate the sacrifice of a life all for charity, 
all for God. M. Nolhac, whose holiness had been hitherto respected 
even by the bandits themselves, was shut up in the castle the eve 
of the day on which the six hundred were to be massacred. His . 
appearance was for these unfortunate beings that of a consoling angel. 
His first words were those of an apostle of souls sent to prepare them to 
appear before the Judge of the living and the dead: ‘I am come to die 
with you, my children. The moments are precious ; to-morrow, perhaps, 
we shall no longer be of this world. Come, let us dispose ourselves by 
a sincere repentance to be happy in another; let me not lose one of 
your souls.’ . . . From the interior of the prison M. Nolhac exhorted, 
embraced, and encouraged the unfortunate victims as they were sum- 
moned (to death). He had the happiness to be the last, so as not to 
appear before his God till after the six hundred, who went to heaven 
bearing the tidings of his heroic zeal and of his unalterable constancy. 
Nolhac was a Jesuit.’ 

“Tt is right to remind my readers that Barruel himself had belonged 
to this proscribed Society, but the facts that he states belong to history. 
If there had been no other proof of the innocence of the Jesuits, their 
conduct under the hardships of the suppression would suffice to con- 
vince any thinking men. Ambitious, political, avaricious men, men 
who systematically sought themselves, who lived in hypocrisy on the 
fat of the land under the feigned garb of an austere and devoted life, 
would not have exhibited the patience under oppression, the resignation 
under suffering, the humility, the peace of heart and confidence in God 
which everywhere marked the violent removal of these Fathers from all 
that was dear to them. None but those whose consciences bore 
testimony to their innocence could have shown that confident simplicity 
which refused to believe in danger, till their College was surrounded 
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with guards, and they were summoned to hear the royal warrant of their 
banishment read by an officer of State in their own refectory. Only 
men with good consciences could sleep in security when the town was 
filled with the rumours of an impending catastrophe. It was a strange 
commerce that they exercised which could be suddenly cut short at the 
sound of a bell, without warning, without giving time for a word, an 
entry in a book, or a payment, and yet was everywhere in perfect 
order, so as to produce no confusion, no ruin of creditors, no demands 
for compensation. Does not this alone prove the falseness of all those 
accusations of commercial transactions, and of the fleets that bore the 
merchandise of the Jesuits to the marts of the New World? ‘Vidi 
Jesuitas, non sum ego Jesuita,’!® wrote an English Father from Rome 
after the arrival of the exiled Fathers from Brazil, cast like useless stores 
on the coast of Italy. He describes his feelings at the sight of these 
venerable men, broken down with age, with labours, and with hardships 
suffered on the voyage, from whom not a word of complaint or impa- 
tience escaped. After having described the almost incredible sufferings 
they had endured in close confinement during the many months they 
had been kept on board, which I shall have to speak of later, he writes : 
“ After my first visit to these good men, I found at the bottom of the 
stairs a poor old blind Father, who had not been able to go up. He 
had been many years Provincial, and had filled several other important 
posts. But now he was so accustomed to misery, that it was some 
time before I could persuade him that he was not in prison, though he 
said he was very willing to go into it if there should be one. A kind of 
gown he had on over his cassock was so clogged with tar, dust, and dirt, 
that it had grown into a hard lump, and it was with great difficulty that 
I was able to separate it and make it reach his heels.” He then tells 
us that the only treasure this good man had in the little bundle which 
he carried, which represented all his earthly possessions, consisted in 
two cotton handkerchiefs, an ivory crucifix, a common horn fork and 
spoon, a tin snuff box, and a few scraps of cheese, which he had reserved 
for a day of greater misery ; and these were men who had made the 
wilderness ring with the name of Jesus Christ, who had raised up a 
happy Christian people in the place of howling savages, and whose only 
crime was to have resisted the deluge of Portuguese rapine and licence 
which set so constantly on the shores of that unhappy country. 

“Tt has been said that the suppression of the Society of Jesus in 
France was a thing of accident. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It was no more a thing of accident than is the bursting of a 
thunder-cloud that has been slowly and silently gathering on a summer's 
day, unseen by many, but certain and inevitable in its course. 

“The enemies of the Society, as we shall see, had long been gathering, 
but they thought its phalanxes too strong. It was a trifle that gave a 
pretext for movement, but the ruin had already been decreed. It was 
a contract between profligacy and heresy. Madame de Pompadour sold 
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the Society to the Jansenists. Of this we shall speak another time. 
The first blow had already been struck, and where least of all it might 
have been expected—in the land of the Society’s greatest development, 
the country that had sent it to its first and greatest conquests, under 
whose government it had reaped its greatest renown. To effect this 
was needed a man of specious design, of reckless audacity, and un- 
scrupulous purpose. That man was Carvalho. The volume before us 
will explain to the reader how this great event, so important in its con- 
sequences, so wide in its effects, was realized by the ambition and 
avarice of this man. The Society has been accused of calumniating 
him. I have to ask the reader to judge him, not by any testimony I 
may have to bring from writers of the Society, but by his own official 
documents, his notorious acts, and the estimate formed of him by men 
far removed from any sympathy with the Society of Jesus. The writers 
of the Society whom I shall quote serve only to throw additional light 
on a picture the main outlines of which are already clearly visible without 


their assistance.” 
A, W. 














The Anglican Confessional. 





CATHOLICS in general are not inclined to look with any great 
sympathy on the now tolerably wide practice of confession 
among Anglicans. There are many very sufficient reasons for 
this. In the first place, we remember that not only are the 
ministers of the Establishment, in the view of the members of 
every other “Church” in the world but their own, and even in 
the opinion of the majority of the members of that “Church” 
itself, no true priests at all, but that even if they were priests, 
they would still be without jurisdiction, and so incapable of any 
valid exercise of the power of absolution which, as priests, they 
might possess. In the second place, we know that the whole 
system of the confessional is of modern growth in the Anglican 
communion, that it is altogether unauthorized, that those who 
practise the use of the priestly power which it involves have no 
special training or preparation for it, and that there are no such 
protections against the dangers incidental to the practice as 
those to which we are ourselves accustomed. Moreover, from 
time to time, information reaches us which makes us think that 
the mischiefs which might be expected to follow from such a 
state of things do as a matter of fact occasionally take place. 
We are naturally jealous of such an amateur imitation of a 
most important part of our own system. We fear that it may 
produce much harm to souls, and that it may be liable to abuses 
which are provided against in the Church, and so be turned by 
her enemies into an occasion of scandal, alienating still more 
than before the minds of our fellow-countrymen from Catho- 
licism, and giving a handle to the agitators who are ready at 
any moment to raise the cry of persecution against us. We are 
ready to defend to the utmost our own doctrines and religious 
practices, which we enjoy in common with the Catholics of 
the whole world. But we do not wish to be made responsible 
for the practices and system of a set of men who are not of us, 
and who are, in truth, as hostile to the Church Catholic as the 
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most bitter of their own assailants in the Anglican communion 
itself. 

There are, however, many considerations which may fairly 
be urged on the other side of the question. The Catholic 
Sacrament of Penance, looked upon as a whole, and without 
entering into the technical theology of the subject, consists of 
certain acts of the penitent and of a certain use of the priestly 
power. We are all familiar with the truth that the acts of 
the priest, although they have the power to convey the grace 
which is the fruit of the Precious Blood of our Lord shed upon 
the Cross, may be deprived of all validity by the absence of 
right dispositions in the penitent, and that, on the other hand, 
the acts of the penitent, if they are perfect in their kind, may 
win grace from God, even when the priest is not there to add 
the sacramental crown to the soul returning to its God and 
Father. In a famous passage in one of his lectures on Anglican 
Difficulties, Dr. Newman has drawn out the Catholic doctrine 
on the point to which we refer. That doctrine enables us to see 
that the practice of confession may be of very great benefit to 
the souls which practise it in a communion like the Anglican 
Church, although we are obliged, by the force of argument and 
history, even more than of authority, to deny to the Anglican 
clergy the priestly power of absolution. Confession in our minds 
means confession to a priest with a distinct reference to 
absolution. It may fairly be questioned whether it would be 
advisable to introduce a widespread practice of confession 
without this relation to absolution. But it is clear that the 
two things can be separated in idea, and must often be 
separated actually. And in the case before us, in which there 
are large numbers of persons making confessions in the belief, 
though the mistaken belief, that the ministers to whom they 
confess are true priests with true jurisdiction, the benefits which 
are the natural fruits of the acts of such penitents may be 
received by them, although there is nothing truly sacramental 
in the process, on account of the mistake as to the character of 
those ministers. 

The Sacrament of Penance would not be what it is if it were 
not founded on a want of human nature—if the soul which has 
sinned were not naturally impelled to seek relief in the humili- 
ation of confession, and if that humiliation were not, in the 
ordinary providence of God, a means of light, of comfort, of 
strength, and of hope of pardon. The Gospel dispensation 
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takes up this natural instinct of the soul, and founds upon 
it one of its own magnificent sacraments. It secures the 
confession against a number of dangers, by intrusting the 
reception of it to an order of men specially empowered to deal 
with it by a peculiar sacramental grace. It forbids them, on the 
pain of sin, to make any use of it except then and there for the 
benefit of the soul of the penitent. It gives them the full 
power of applying to the soul which makes confession rightly 
the merits of the Precious Blood of our Lord for the purpose of 
effacing the sins which are confessed, and thus places that soul 
within the range of the very choicest blessings which remain to 
us in the Church. But, as the Gospel did not introduce into the 
world for the first time the blessings to be gained by repentance, 
so neither did it invent the privileges of confession. Like 
repentance, confession is an instinct of the soul which has sinned, 
when touched by grace, and seeking after reconciliation with God. 
It might be found among devout heathen, as it has been found 
in our own day among good Protestants of every denomination. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that when the Tractarian move- 
ment revived in the English Establishment so many fragments 
of Catholic doctrine and practice which had been forgotten by 
the vast majority of the Anglicans since the days of the schism, 
a large number of good persons were found ready to take to the 
use of confession, just as a considerable number were found 
ready to adopt the Evangelical counsel of celibacy, and even to 
join in attempts to revive the monastic institutes. 

There is, of course, another and very important side to this 
fact, on which we need not insist at any length here and now. 
We hear a great deal about the revival of this or that great 
Catholic doctrine, and the body of men, who call themselves 
the heirs and successors of the Tractarians, seem never to be 
tired of enumerating the details as to which they claim to have 
been restorers of ancient but long-lost truth. At one time it 
is the doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist, at another the ritual 
of the Holy Sacrifice, at another the spiritual powers of the 
priesthood in the matter of the forgiveness of sins. Their 
language sounds painful enough in the ears of persons accus- 
tomed to the Catholic idea of the indefectible Church which is 
described in the Creeds. It is the language which we hear in 
the mouths of Irvingites and Plymouth Brethren as to the 
religion of Jesus Christ as a whole. It may be suggested to 
these gentlemen, who claim to be the restorers of a Church which 
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they still profess to believe to be the Church which was founded 
in England by St. Augustine and his companions, that they 
are somewhat suicidal in their manner of speaking. A Church 
is not an idea, an abstraction, a set of opinions, but an historical 
entity. Surely, the argument which Dr. Newman has used 
with so much force as to Anglican Orders, with respect to the 
doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament, may be applied with equal 
strength, to say the least, to the question of the same Orders 
as to this matter of the forgiveness of sins. It cannot be 
denied that the use of the priestly power of absolution was 
a thing altogether forgotten in the Establishment fifty years 
ago. It had been forgotten, practically and universally, for 
several generations. To what sort of guardians, then, had our 
Lord committed this precious gift for the benefit of Christian 
people? No one can doubt that the practice of confession and 
absolution was in possession at the time of the schism. No 
one can doubt that the words which seem to convey this 
specially priestly power have been retained in the Anglican 
ordinal, when all that refers to the other specially priestly 
power, that of consecrating and offering the Adorable Sacrifice, 
has been so carefully excluded from the same ordinal. Genera- 
tion after generation of Anglican Bishops have gone on saying 
to the ministers whom they ordained as priests: “ Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained,’ and yet, on the showing of Mr. Macko- 
nochie and Mr. Lowder, whole generations of Anglican priests 
have never used this power, and whole generations of Anglican 
laymen have passed their lives in practical ignorance that any 
such power existed. It is needless to point out that the annals 
of Christianity contain no instance of the entire neglect of a 
Divine commission on the one hand, and of a Divine benefit 
on the other, which can be compared to this neglect which the 
Ritualists of our time are prepared, with a perfectly light heart, 
to lay to the charge of their own predecessors in the ministry 
of the Establishment. They complain of the hardness of 
Catholics in not admitting their Orders, whereas to admit their 
Orders would be to burthen the memory of several generations 
of men, quite as worthy of respect as they are, with an amount 
of treason against our Lord and against the souls of men 
committed to their charge which no Christian would wish to 
believe possible. As a matter of fact, the entire disuse of the 
sacramental power of absolution seems to us a more decisive 
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proof of the nullity of Anglican Orders than even the disuse 
of the Catholic ritual, which was all the time apparently sanc- 
tioned by the words of the Prayer-Book. For the Anglican 
ministers did go on celebrating after a fashion, whereas there 
is no proof that one in a thousand ever thought of offering 
to a poor sinful soul the benefit of absolution. It seems to 
us that the maligners of the Establishment are the men who 
say that she had in her ministry the sacramental power of 
absolution, and yet never used it, or taught her children of its 
existence, rather than those who believe that she denied the 
doctrine of the Sacrament of Penance altogether, and so was 
consistent in not using a power which she did not believe to 
exist. 

But we are wandering from the point before us, which is 
that of the Anglican practice of confession, against which just 
now we hear so much. We conceive that Catholics may look 
with much sympathy upon the many souls who, in good faith, 
and believing that they are doing a thing which will bring 
home to them the healing and cleansing powers of the Precious 
Blood shed upon the Cross, have either accepted the invitation 
of their clergy to come to confession, or have of themselves 
sought out a remedy for sin in the practice of which we 
are speaking, It is not their fault if they have had recourse 
to men who have no commission, no training, and no 
experience, and we conceive that it will be found that, notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the practice of which we speak has 
been productive of very great good to a large number of souls. 
We put aside for the moment the fact that the Anglican 
practice of confession prepares many souls for Catholicism, for in 
the present argument we are only considering the advantages 
which may be directly and immediately connected with this 
practice for those who adopt it. Asa general rule, those who 
come to the Catholic Church after having been in the habit of 
making confessions as Anglicans will come with souls more free 
from sin and more enlightened as to the moral law than those 
who do not. This is the same thing as to say that the habit of 
confession enlightens them as to the law of God, and is crowned 
with grace to enable them to keep it in a way which might 
not have been possible to them without it. It is also true that 
the prevalence of this practice is an advantage to us, in that it 
removes from a great many minds some of the most powerful 
prejudices which operate usually against Catholicism. This is 
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the same thing as to say that the practice of confession ordinarily 
makes the persons who are accustomed to it less averse to 
Catholicism than they might otherwise have been. But setting 
these considerations aside, just as we are glad to hear of good 
Protestants praying, or giving alms, or devoting themselves to 
works of mercy, so are we glad to hear that they are in the 
habit of examining their conscience and of going to confession. 
Unfortunately, when we turn from the penitents to the 
clergy who administer the rite of confession, there is more 
difficulty in giving them our sympathy. They are liable to 
numberless dangers, partly from their inexperience, partly from 
the refusal of their bishops to sanction and so direct the usage 
which they have introduced, partly also, we are sorry to say, 
from their controversial position, which is thoroughly unsound, 
and which presents to them temptations which in too many 
cases are irresistible, to exaggerate their supposed powers as 
confessors or directors, to the great detriment and to the serious 
moral torture of souls. Many have been led by these men, 
practically, to the door of the Catholic Church, and then held 
back from entering it, by an unscrupulous exercise of a self- 
assumed spiritual authority, when they have come so near to 
it that they can find no possible peace outside its pale. So 
it often happens that when one of the Anglican penitents makes 
his or her way, at last, into the Church, the priest to whom 
he addresses himself finds the soul of this fugitive from tyranny, 
perfectly and long ago convinced of the duty of submitting 
to Catholicism, but, at the same time, burthened and bewildered 
by a number of fictitious obligations, personal vows of obedience, 
promises never to enter a Catholic Church, to read a Catholic 
book, to speak to a Catholic priest, and the like. These are 
veritable snares to the conscience, and their imposition is all 
the more inexcusable, when we remember that the men who 
act in this way act without the slightest authority but their own 
in forming that relation between themselves and their penitents 
on which they found so gross a tyranny. We have usually 
found that the men who are the fondest of this method of 
“settling” consciences, are the same men who have the least to 
say in the way of argument against Catholicism. In many 
instances they are men who have deliberately declined to look 
the question of their position in the face on grounds of theology 
and ecclesiastical history, and from the amount of despotism 
of this kind which comes to our notice, we may fairly argue 
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that there is a great deal more that never becomes known. 
It seems almost inevitable, that, however sincere and earnest 
the Anglican “priest” may be, when he begins to hear con- 
fessions, or to wear vestments, or in other ways to act as if 
he were a Catholic priest with a true commission, the necessities 
of his work almost invariably force on him a_ thoroughly 
sectarian spirit, and that in no other part of his work will he 
have more temptations to follow the dictates of this spirit than 
in dealing’ with the persons who come to him in confession. 
The whole position is a personal one. It is not a simple priest 
of the English Church to whom the confession is made, because 
five-sixths of the priests of the English Church will never think 
of hearing confessions. It is not a priest selected by the 
ordinary, and duly licensed by him for a certain sphere of 
action, as to which he is responsible to the authority who 
gives him his commission. The Anglican authorities will have 
nothing to do with it. It is simply Mr. M. or Mr. N. whom 
the penitent chooses, and on whom he must himself confer 
jurisdiction, for no one else does. The whole arrangement of 
the administration of the rite of confession, or of the Sacrament 
of Penance, as it may be deemed by various priests or penitents, 
is a personal and private matter. There is no system, no 
tradition. Perhaps the men who hear confessions have hardly 
ever made them. They are thrown back on their own ideas, 
their own judgments, nor have they even an opportunity of 
correcting themselves by the advice or the experience of others. 
Even if the fatal Catholic question does not ordinarily meet 
them, except as an occasional difficulty, it is clear that in this, 
the most delicate of all the functions of the Christian priesthood, 
the Anglican amateurs are forced, by the very nature of the 
case, on an amount of independent personal action from which 
Catholic priests with a due sense of the responsibilities of their 
office would shrink back with horror. 

The case seems to us, as we have hinted, very like that 
of the attempts at religious life of which we have heard so much 
in this Anglican movement. In this, as in the other case, there 
are hundreds of souls concerned, who have no other desire but 
to serve God faithfully in what they consider their vocation 
from Him. The movement in favour of celibacy seems, by all 
accounts, to have laid greater hold upon the female portion 
of the advanced party among the Anglicans than upon the 
clergy. We hear a great deal about sisterhoods, but very little 
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about the single life as the essential condition of the ministers 
of the altar, to whom is confided the offering of the Adorable 
Sacrifice and the administration of the Sacrament of Penance. 
The marriage of a Ritualist priest and confessor is not an 
unknown thing—it seems to be confessed that whatever Anglican 
Orders may confer, the gift of continence has no connection 
with them. But the number of ladies who have sought to 
satisfy their cravings after a higher life in the various sister- 
hoods which have sprung up among the Anglicans, is very 
large, and there is no reason to doubt their perfect sincerity 
and devotion. They are the witnesses which the religious 
character of the nation produces to the truth and power of 
Catholic instincts in a Christian community, the greater portion 
of which is external to the Church by no fault of its own. We 
need not take on ourselves the task of reciting the many great 
services which the devotion of Anglican sisters has rendered 
to religion and humanity in the last thirty years. But here 
again we find the same defect as in the system of confession. 
The organization, the government, the discipline, the relations 
between superiors and subjects, between the so-called religious 
bodies and the authorities of their communion, and a thousand 
other points of detail of very great practical importance, have 
had to be evolved out of the interior consciousness of a few 
men or women without experience, and the result has been 
in many cases very far from satisfactory. Without listening 
to all the stories that are in circulation as to the interior 
arrangements of these well-meant Institutes, we cannot be 
deceived when they all tend more or less in the same direction. 
There is a great deal in these so-called religious bodies which 
would sound very absurd indeed to the ears of Catholic nuns. 
There is a great and intolerable exaggeration of the authority 
of “ ye mother superior,” and a good deal of arbitrary changing 
and shifting of rules without the assent of the members, which 
would certainly not be allowed in Catholic Institutes. We 
have heard of a society possessing several houses in different 
parts of England, in which all the letters addressed to the 
sisters in each house were sent to the Superior of the whole 
body before they were given to the persons to whom they were 
addressed. We have heard of a society of this kind, which 
was governed absolutely by a lady who had founded it, and 
who ignored all subordinate superiors under herself, but which 
suddenly found itself one fine day, after the death of the 
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foundress, under the equally absolute command of a self- 
appointed “ warden.” More than one book has _ been 
written on the subject by persons who have left these 
Institutes, and we. feel little hesitation in accepting the 
general picture as an accurate one. It bears witness to the 
two features on which we are insisting—the thorough good 
faith and earnestness of the great bulk of the members of these 
sisterhoods, and on the other hand, the arbitrariness and 
personal character of the government, and the great occasional 
abuse of power to which the self-appointed rulers have had 
recourse. We hear a great deal of the strictness and iron rule 
of Catholic convents—but all Catholic convents have their 
rules revised and approved by the Holy See or the Bishop, they 
have all at least a fixed law and not a shifting one, they are 
visited, according to the law of the Church, by the appointed 
Superior from time to time, and, more than all for practical 
freedom, they inherit the traditions and the experience of 
centuries, and are penetrated by the spirit of the Church and 
not of a party within her. In all these particulars the Anglican 
institutions are wanting, and as a matter of fact, it is found 
extremely difficult, in certain cases, to communicate with their 
members, while, if they have shown at any time tendencies to 
Catholicism, every possible impediment is put in their way, and 
the convent becomes a real prison. 

We seem, then, to discern in both the instances of which we 
have been speaking abundant evidence of the readiness with 
which the details of Catholic teaching are received by a large 
number of our countrymen. The soil, if we may so speak, is 
teeming with Catholic vegetation. The harvest is plenteous, but 
unfortunately it is to a great extent closed against the true 
labourers. Catholic instincts spring up into action, but there is 
no Catholic Church to foster and direct them. The movements 
towards the restoration of ancient truths and practices fail, just 
where a true priesthood in union with the Catholic Church 
is required to preserve them from failure. The evidences of 
Catholic feeling and thought are proofs of the goodness of God, 
and of the readiness of many thousands in England to 
correspond with His graces, while the inconsistencies, the follies, 
the contradictions which mar the good work, are the result 
of the essential impotence of a schismatical community, the 
“miscarrying womb and dry breasts” which Father Newman in 
his last Anglican sermon attributed to the Establishment. 
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It is not our purpose in this paper to examine, with any 
minuteness of detail, the various phases of the controversy 
among the members of the Establishment which has been 
aroused by the denouncement of the book called the Priest in 
Absolution on the part of Lord Redesdale, followed with so 
much of edifying docility by the Anglican bishops and 
Convocation. These are matters with which Catholics have 
little to do, except as spectators, and the interest which they 
feel in them is simply that of the charity which makes them 
scan with eagerness any hopeful signs, which may seem to 
promise to any large section of their fellow-countrymen a 
speedy deliverance from the bondage of heresy and schism. 
Still these controversies almost always touch some Catholic 
truth more or less closely, and it may be well to point out 
from time to time any unusually flagrant misrepresentations 
or misconceptions which may affect Catholic doctrines or 
practices among ourselves. Unfortunately, as it seems to us, 
these misrepresentations do not always come from the side 
among the Anglicans which is supposed to be the most hostile 
to ourselves. We shall take the liberty of using the published 
letters of one or two somewhat conspicuous, and as far as we 
know, highly respectable men, as illustrating as many common 
misconceptions concerning Catholic doctrine, which it is some- 
what surprising to find in persons who certainly are not in- 
different to the subject-matter. 

Every one acquainted with the ordinary English mind, as 
reflected in the Press, must have been prepared for the outburst 
of indignation with which the late revelations as to the practice 
among Anglicans of the system of auricular confession were 
received. It is nothing wonderful that the Pa// Mall Gazette 
should be very strong in its language about the superstitious 
and soul-enslaving tendency of anything like the Catholic 
practice, and that in particular the one or two passages in the 
book of the Priest in Absolution—we have no doubt they were 
the worst that could be found—which seemed to give a handle 
to the charge that it encouraged an inquisitorial and possibly 
prurient system of cross-examination of the penitent by the 
priest, should have been laid hold of by that, and other 
supremely Christian newspapers, for the purpose of raising a 
cry against confession in any form and under any circumstances. 
But we must confess that we were not prepared for the rapid 
panic which seems to have set in among the Ritualists them- 
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selves (we use the word in its popular sense, for we have no 
means of knowing how far any single clergyman may go or not 
go as to the use of vestments and the like) as soon as the 
book in question came to be denounced. In various forms of 
words, and some of them very strong forms, Mr. F. Oxenham, 
Mr. Murray, Dr. Marshall, Mr. Knox Little, and a good many 
more, seem to have at once declared that the unfortunate 
manual was a thing of which they disapproved. Mr. Murray 
writes to his churchwardens, in a letter which is read by Dr. Tait 
in Convocation, that he disapproves much of the general line 
which it follows, and entirely objects to certain portions of it, so 
as to wish to separate himself from it altogether. Mr. Oxenham 
declares that no words could be too strong to condemn the 
principles advocated and the advice given in that book as to the 
questioning of persons who come to confession, and “if the 
practice of confession,” he adds, “involved, which it certainly 
does not, any such questioning, I should regard it with abhor- 
rence.” 

We could give many more such quotations, but these are 
enough. Now, if the ordinary English mind dislikes what it sup- 
poses to be the practice of confession, and everything that reminds 
it that there is such a thing as priestly power, it also, unless 
we are mistaken, likes to see men stick to their colours, and not 
turn tail as soon as they are assailed and in danger of becoming 
unpopular. We suppose that these gentlemen, when they hear 
confessions, consider that they are bound to help the penitent to 
make his confession complete, as also to make it with sufficient 
sorrow, and with a due resolution to avoid what has before led 
him into sin. They must be perfectly well aware that for this 
purpose it may sometimes be necessary to help him by a 
question, as well as in any other way. And yet this simple 
statement covers the whole “ principle,” to use Mr. Oxenham’s 
word, of the book in question. Is Mr. Oxenham or is Mr. Murray 
then prepared to maintain that no questions should ever be 
asked ?—or that no questions on those delicate points on which 
St. Paul has not scrupled to touch in a certain passage of his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, should ever be asked? Is the 
penitent to be taught—for it seems to come to this—that certain 
sins are to be mentioned in confession, as many as he likes, 
and no more, and that others need not be mentioned? The 
great fault that seems to be fairly chargeable on this much- 
abused book appears to be, that it is the work of a man who, 
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besides being without any true sacerdotal vocation or commission 
from on high, had never been taught moral theology, a defect ‘as 
to which we fear Mr. Murray, Mr. Knox Little, Mr. Oxenham, and 
the whole ‘tribe of Anglican confessors can ‘hardly claim to be fit 
to condemn him. Again, being the work of an amateur, it was 
probably, as Mr. Knox Little said of it—not very chivalrously, 
we think—“ badly edited and unwisely put together.” But as 
to the principle of the duty of the priest, under certain circum- 
stances, to ask questions, whether about matters of purity 
or matters of justice, or any other, that is not a thing as to 
which any one, who knows what confession and absolution 
mean, ought to hesitate for a moment. It looks very much 
as if the ritual tree had some summer leaves on it which are 
ready to drop off at the first storm. We cannot compliment 
these gentlemen on their moral courage. The clamour against 
the book in question on the ground that it gave hints for 
questions which might under certain circumstances be asked, 
is an essentially un-Christian and vulgar clamour. If a priest is 
not fit to be intrusted with the discretion of asking questions, he 
is not fit for his office in other respects. To say that because 
some questions may be asked, therefore a bad use is made 
of the power of questioning, is a simple calumny against all 
priests worthy of the name. We do not wonder at it in the 
men who hate the very notion of the priestly office, but it is not 
manly in those who profess to know what confession is, and to 
administer its benefits to their flocks, to join in that clamour. 
We must pass on to another matter, as to which we find 
it not very easy to understand the meaning of certain writers, 
when they speak of what they evidently consider to be a serious 
mischief in the Catholic system of confession as distinguished 
from the Anglican. The Saturday Review, which is often 
unfair, often sardonic and cynical, often badly informed, but 
not often simply vapid and twaddling, has certainly attained 
the distinction contained in the last two epithets in its treat- 
ment of this subject. It was bound, of course to say something 
about the late agitation, and equally bound not to be too hard 
on the Ritualists. So it gently blamed the clergy who had 
been denounced by Lord Redesdale, on the ground that they 
do not seem to it to have understood “the essential difference 
between a repressive system such as that of the Church of 
Rome, which persists in keeping the human mind in a condition 
of ‘perpetual infancy, and the free elasticity of the Church of 
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England, which is no more afraid of facing the fact of a spiritual 
than a bodily majority.” We have quoted, we believe, accurately, 
and if this beautiful sentence is a puzzle to our readers, it is 
not our fault. It appears to us to mean that it is the doctrine 
of the Establishment that people, when they come to manhood 
and womanhood, are old enough either to do without the forgive- 
ness of their sins by a priest, or to make their confessions without 
any assistance from him. Certainly, it would have saved a 
number of Anglican clergymen much trouble if they had been 
faithful to the doctrine of their communion in this respect. 
But again, according to the Saturday Review, these gentlemen 
have been foolish in not remembering that the “large portion 
of society which is ruled, not by logic, but by impulse,” is liable 
to accesses of temper in relation to other factors in the sum 
total of the question—those other factors being, according to 
this well-informed sage, “not only the confessional, but the 
compulsory confessional, not only the compulsory confessional, 
but that confessional filled by a man vowed to perpetual celi- 
bacy ”—and then the writer goes on to moralize on these several 
points. 

It is, of course, not very easy to find out what is the exact 
meaning of persons who have attained so much of a spiritual 
majority as not only to absolve themselves, but also to write 
about matters of which they are so obviously and profoundly 
ignorant, as this writer evidently is, as to the practice among 
Catholics of the use of the Sacrament of Penance. But we 
suppose that we are right in dealing with his argument as an 
assertion that, if the Catholic confessions were not “compulsory,” 
and if our priests were married men, we should have no occasion 
for books of moral theology. We need not deal with a pro- 
position so childish as that which makes it an advantage on 
the Anglican side that the confessor is a man who is at liberty 
to marry any woman who makes confession to him—a liberty 
which we understand to have been occasionally used by Anglican 
confessors. The Catholic rule of the celibacy of the clergy is 
probably the result of a Christian instinct as to the purity of 
life required of the ministers of the Altar, the priests who offer 
up the Adorable Sacrifice, rather than of any similar instinct, 
however true and natural, as to the ministers of the Sacrament 
of Penance. But as to the other point, we shall pause a moment 
to ask what Anglicans mean—for this writer is not the first 
who has talked glibly about the “ compulsory” confessional—what 
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they really suppose this compulsion to consist in? It is not 
very manly to use language without any definite meaning. All 
Catholics are aware that Penance is a Sacrament, and therefore 
a means of grace which it is well to frequent, the frequentation 
of which implies immense spiritual strength, comfort, and joy. 
The only actual precept which relates to the subject is that 
which makes it incumbent on all to go to confession once 
a year. This obligation is of the same kind and stringency 
with the other commandments of the Church, such as that of 
hearing Mass on Sundays and holidays, and that of fasting 
and abstinence. As Catholics are not obliged to go to Commu- 
nion except once a year also, there is no more compulsion 
about confession than about Communion. How the difference 
between this and what we believe to be the Anglican rule, 
which binds people to go to Communion three times a year, 
but says nothing about the obligation to confession, makes it 
so very easy for Anglican confessors to dispense with books of 
moral theology, in case there are such persons as Anglican 
penitents, we are quite unable to understand. We think this 
sapient writer was more happy in his discovery about “ spiritual 
majority.” But we may say a few words on this matter of 
“compulsion,” which is a sort of catch among the Anglicans, 
first invented, we think, some years ago by Dr. Pusey, and 
which has been harped on, during the present controversy, by 
a man who has certainly shown more spirit than others of the 
school to which he belongs—we mean Mr. Mackonochie. 

Mr. Mackonochie has had an opportunity afforded him, in 
a correspondence with a nameless friend, which was published 
in the High Church newspapers, of explaining himself fully as 
to the questions raised by the denunciation of the book called 
the Priest in Absolution. We give the more important parts 
of his explanation in a note,’ and our readers will see that, 


1 “ As to the obligation or otherwise of Confession, I believe the principle of the 
Catholic Church, and especially of the English, to be this: 1. That no confession 
can be other than an evil to the person making it which does not spring from an 
earnest desire to open freely and willingly to God in confession, as being believed to 
be His appointed way, the whole sin with which conscience is burdened. God has 
given us freewills, and this, perhaps, more than any other religious act, must be the 
free act of a free agent. 2. That confession is ordinarily—7.¢., where it may be had, 
and where the’ soul is capable of grasping the fact that it is so—necessary in case of 
mortal—i.e., conscious, wilful, deliberate sin, which destroys the grace of Baptism, 
and the union of the soul with God; and that it is not necessary in any other case, 
3. That it is most helpful for growth in holiness of life, and is the almost irrepressible 
instinct of a generous soul, conscious of the evil of sin (even when not mortal) both as 
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except on one point, there is, on his part at least, no bowing 
down to the image of Baal—no repetition of the Protestant 
claptrap which has exercised so much fascination over the 
minds of weaker members of the Ritualistic body. At the 
same time, we regret to have to say there are several points, 
not all of which we need specify, as to which Mr. Mackonochie’s 
statement will seem to Catholics lamentably deficient. He is 
precluded, by his signature and by the hearty adhesion and 
loyalty which he pays to the Thirty-nine Articles, from any 
reference to the Sacrament of Penance. He is therefore unable 
to rest his defence of the necessity of prudent questioning, on 
the duty of securing to the penitent the full reception of the 
benefits of that sacrament. We miss altogether any reference 
to the priestly power of absolution. It is not confession that 
is really necessary in the case of mortal sin which has destroyed 
the grace of Baptism—this, too, is not a theologically satisfactory 
expression—but the reception of the Sacrament of Penance, 
of which confession is a part. The whole of the Catholic 
doctrine of absolution is kept out of sight by Mr. Mackonochie 
—we say kept out of sight, because we have not the slightest 
doubt that when he speaks of the benefits of confession and 
its necessity under certain circumstances, he means what he 
does not express—that confession must be followed by absolu- 
tion. Here, we think, there is just a little of incense offered 
to Baal. As far as his words go, the confession on which he 


to its own life, and as treason against God, to Whom the soul seeks to make repara- 
tion by its confession. 4. That souls that, either from early prejudice or other cause, 
are unable to accept this teaching, in either of the two last heads, but yet are quite 
ready to be taught of God, and to follow anything which He shall show them to be 
pleasing to Him, do receive grace from Him, and will probably, if they go on humbly 
and faithfully serving Him, be drawn to that higher help which only those who have 
practised it, as so many of us are thankful to have done for many years, can know to 
be ‘perfect freedom.’ 5. That, as every good thing has two opposite evils, so there 
may be a morbid seeking after confession, as much as there may be a morbid keeping 
away from it; and, in the former case, the confessor would be. as glad to find a 
penitent coming less frequently as in the latter he would be to see him come more 
often. 6. As to intrusion into private life, in its most delicate relations, I can affirm, 
speaking of course only from my own experience—(1) That any reference to such 
matters is of the rarest possible occurrence. (2) That where such sins exist, they are 
likely to be the things upon which conscience, when awakened, will first fix to urge 
the sinner to confession. (3) That if confession were more practised, it would 
materially lessen the work of the Divorce Court. (4) That a discreet confessor has 
far too great a reverence for the almost Divine mystery of Holy Matrimony to meddle 
with it unnecessarily, or at any time, except to exalt it in the eyes of those who enter 
upon it, and save it from such low views of it as human infirmity may bring into its 
relations.” 
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insists might be made to any one, and his words are clearly 
written with an eye to the British public. 

And, further, it is remarkable how entirely the omission of 
all reference to absolution, and the exercise of the powers of the 
priesthood therein, is needed for the position which, on one 
point, Mr. Mackonochie thinks it fair in his circumstances to 
take up in opposition to the Catholic Church. He too is rather 
bitten with the nonsense which some of his co-religionists in the 
Saturday Review have circulated about the difference between 
“compulsory” and voluntary {confession, and which, by other 
writers on the same side, is carried out to very great lengths 
of absurdity indeed. He tells his anonymous correspondent, 
that one of the reasons for the compilation of the book 
called the Priest in Confession as a manual for Anglican con- 
fessors was that the Catholic manuals which were accessible 
“were compiled for a system which made at least yearly 
confession ecclesiastically binding upon every one.” This is 
given as a reason why the Catholic manuals would not suit the 
occasion. And in the statement which we have quoted in the 
note in a previous page, Mr. Mackonochie begins by a very 
unnecessarily fervent protest about the liberty of confession. 
“No confession can be other than evil to the person making 
it, which does not spring from an earnest desire to open 
freely and willingly to God in confession, as being believed to 
be His appointed way, the whole sin with which conscience 
is burdened. God has given us freewills, and this, perhaps, 
more than any other religious act, must be the free act of a 
free agent.” Now here there is a little confusion, and we fear 
also a little claptrap. It is obvious to any one who knows 
anything about Catholic confession and its laws, that the fact 
that there exists a precept of approaching the Sacrament of 
Penance once a year, does not make one single iota of difference 
in the conditions which are required in order to make the 
penitent capable of absolution. He is absolutely incapable 
of that benefit, unless he confesses his sins sincerely, with due 
sorrow, firm purpose of amendment, and a readiness to perform 
the penance which the priest may assign to him. If he has 
not these dispositions, it is of no use his going to confession. 
If he has them, it does not matter in the slightest degree 
whether he has come to confession out of respect to the 
ecclesiastical precept, or whether that precept does not bind 
him. The act he performs is good and valid from beginning 
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to end, and it is simple claptrap, as well as very bad philosophy, 
to talk about it.as:if it were not the act of a free agent. What 
the precept of the Church does is simply this. Whereas. the 
duty of going to confession is of Divine obligation as to its 
substance—that is, all. Christians are bound to approach the 
Sacrament of Penance sometimes, and especially when in need 
of it—the Church comes in as to this duty, as she does with 
reference to the duty of fasting or of receiving Communion, 
and fixes a certain time as the interval beyond which the 
fulfilment. of the duty must not. be delayed. Now it is perfect 
nonsense to speak, as Mr. Mackonochie does, as if the precept 
of the Church made the person obeying that precept less of 
a free agent than before in the fulfilment of it. He does not, we 
are glad to see, use the word “compulsion,” which is simply an 
invidious term introduced, as we believe, designedly, to create 
a. prejudice, for what in truth is the very ordinary and intelli- 
gible idea of obligation. The obligation of approaching the 
Sacrament of Penance does not rest on the precept of the 
Church, but the obligation of doing so once a year does. Now 
it is preposterous to talk of obligations as interfering with or 
taking away liberty, in such a sense as that which is implied 
by the language of Mr. Mackonochie. The case which he puts. 
himself, in which people use confession “as being believed to 
be God’s appointed way,” is a case of obligation. Our whole 
observance of the commandments of God is an obligation—it does 
not cease to be the work of free agents. We may fast, or go to 
Communion, or be present at Mass, at times or places. which 
are prescribed to us by the Church. But it does not follow 
that such acts of religion are not meritorious, and possibly 
more meritorious than if we had done them under no precise 
obligation. As to the matter before us, many millions of souls 
will thank God in heaven for all eternity, because the precept 
of the Church came in. to determine them no longer to delay 
their approach to the sacraments, which they might otherwise. 
have missed. 

The first. paragraph, therefore, of Mr. Mackonochie’s. state- 
ment. is: not. true, and it looks awkwardly like a side attack on 
the, Catholic practice. It is not true that no confession can 
be: “ other than an. evil” which is. made under obligation. And 
what is more,.we very much doubt whether Mr. Mackonochie. 
would, on reflecting, maintain that. it. can. There is another 
sense in which we have seen some Ritualist. writers. speak. of, 
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“compulsory” confession. They mean that among Catholics 
confession is “compulsory,” inasmuch as it is the doctrine of 
the Church that no one conscious of mortal sin may approach 
Holy Communion without previous confession. But this is not 
the sense in which Mr. Mackonochie would use the word. In 
this case, again, the word “compulsion” simply means obliga- 
tion. No one—whether, we suppose, Anglican or Catholic— 
would think of approaching Communion without having pre- 
viously done what he could to regain a state of grace. It is 
very absurd to speak of “compulsion” when the constraining 
force is a man’s own faith and conscience. 

The remainder of Mr. Mackonochie’s declaration is quite 
as open to criticism as the first part, but we can only say a 
very few words upon it. The definition which he gives of 
mortal sin, “that is conscious wilful deliberate sin,” seems at 
first sight to deny that sin must be serious in its own kind in 
order to be mortal. A child may steal a sugar-plum consciously, 
wilfully, and deliberately, and we wonder whether Mr. Macko- 
nochie would condemn it as guilty of mortal sin. Perhaps, 
however, we are meant to understand that the following words 
form part of the definition, and that, in order to be mortal, a 
sin must destroy the grace of Baptism and the union of the 
soul with God. We have already said that this language is 
not very plain, inasmuch as it might be understood as implying 
that all the effects of Baptism ate destroyed by mortal sin— 
which is not true—and restored again by confession as the 
ordinary means of their restoration. This is not theological 
language. But the great objection to the passage is, that it is 
a most partial and inadequate statement of the truth which it 
seems to attempt to state. Mr. Mackonochie’s statement, if 
we may put it in other words, amounts to this ; confession—that 
is the Sacrament of Penance, of which confession is a part—is 
the ordained means of restoration of the grace of God to the 
soul which has lost that grace by grievous sin, when it is so 
believed to be. In other cases, it is not the ordained means. 
That is, whether in a given case confession be or be not the 
ordained means for the forgiveness of mortal sin, depends upon 
the subjective opinion of the sinner with regard to it. Now 
here, then, is confusion, or at least, reticence. It may be 
perfectly true that a man cannot find remission of sins in con- 
fession unless he believes in the doctrine of the Church as to 
that matter, and yet equally true that the Church has a very 
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decided and positive doctrine which he is ignorant of and ought 
to be taught. Is there no objective truth on this matter ? 
What does Mr. Mackonochie really believe, as an answer to 
this plain question? To say that the fact that a certain person 
or set of persons cannot grasp a truth, or receive a certain head 
of doctrine, makes it impossible for them to avail themselves of 
certain privileges which are based upon that doctrine, is one 
thing—to say that the efficacy and reality of these privileges 
depends on their power of believing or not believing the doctrine 
concerning them, is another. It might be true to say that 
Baptism is the ordinary means of regeneration, where it can 
be had, and where persons can receive the teaching that so it 
is. But this would be a very inadequate way of stating the 
truth, and, we think, a very inadequate way of stating Mr. 
Mackonochie’s belief as to Baptism. Well, then, does he, or 
does he not, believe that Penance, where it can be had, and 
supposing no bar to its reception on the part of the penitent’s 
uninstructed state of belief on the matter—which has nothing 
to do with the abstract and dogmatic question—is the one 
appointed means provided by God for the remission of post- 
baptismal sin in persons capable of receiving its benefits? If 
he believes this, he has certainly not ventured to say so in this 
statement deliberately drawn up for the public on the present 
occasion. And if he does believe this, perhaps he will some 
day explain to his admirers how it is that the Thirty-nine 
Articles have so plainly condemned the Catholic doctrine, and 
how it is that the Church of England has left her children for 
so many generations without the offer on the part of her 
ministers of this most important and essential means of grace. 
In truth, we are now witnessing in the Anglican Establish- 
ment an illustration of the image used by our Lord in His 
answer to His critics on the subject of fasting. He said that 
it was not wise or safe to put new wine into old bottles, or to 
mend an old garment with new cloth. The bottles are burst 
and the rent in the old garment is made worse than before. 
The parable is certainly true of Mr. Mackonochie and his friends. 
They are innovators and reformers—and that simple statement 
would be enough to condemn them, if the communion in which 
they teach were any part of the Church of God. The Church of 
God can never get into such a state, that it becomes necessary 
to preach, by way of reform and innovation, the most elementary 
doctrines of the Catholic faith, such as those which relate to the 
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forgiveness of sins. But the Establishment is not a part of. the 
Church of God, and therefore reformers and innovators may 
deal with it, if they choose, at their own risk and responsibility, 
to assume the Church’s office and speak in her name without 
her authority, as reformers and innovators deal with any other 
body of men. But then comes in the law which our Lord has 
expressed in the image of the bottles and the pieces of cloth. 
Disruption is the consequence, the bottles are burst and the new 
wine is spilled. So it is now in the Anglican Communion. 
England is a free country, and Englishmen are in general well 
enough disposed to let their neighbours alone, if they do not 
too frequently and wantonly tread on the toes of the rest of the 
community. But the Anglican Establishment has its own 
principles and traditions, and those are altogether adverse to 
the attempt to Catholicize its members without letting them 
become Catholics. And so Mr. Bull wakes up now and then, 
and lets these reversers of the Reformation see that he considers 
that they have no business where they are. We are far from 
saying that men who, with a Divine commission, are engaged in 
advancing truth, are to be driven away from their position by 
popular clamour, or newspaper abuse, or the talk of a few 
peers in the House of Lords, or the resolutions of Convocation, 
or the desires of their bishops—except so far as the Convocation 
represents to them more than anything else the living voice 
of their communion, and their bishops represent to them 
the. only authority which speaks to them personally in the 
name of our Lord, and which they have sworn to obey. If 
they have any Divine commission at all, it comes through 
their bishops. But all that has happened may well make 
men, who have only ordinary modesty and distrust of 
themselves, hesitate as to their self-made position. When a 
Catholic acts on some article of his faith or in obedience to 
some law of the Church, he can say to himself, Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum—“1 have the whole Catholic Church in every. 
land at my back.” When Dr. Tait lays down the law about 
the “surrender of the clergy” and the like, he can say to himself, 
“I have the whole of the Anglican Church for generations 
behind me.” That may not be very much, but it is at least 
something. It is more than can be found to support a set of 
men who. are but of yesterday, who have no ancestry even. in 
their own communion, who do not agree very well among 
themselves, and. who have certain strong pledges binding, on 
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their consciences as to obedience to their bishops and faithful- 
ness to the Articles to get over—pledges as to which we very 
strongly doubt whether the authorities from which this famous 
manual was compiled would very easily reconcile their practice 
with their formal and solemn obligations, and as to which, 
whatever they may persuade themselves, the great majority of 
their countrymen are not disposed to acquit them of great 
laxity. They may very fairly ask themselves this question, 
whether ordinary Englishmen are not fair enough judges in 
matters of honesty and straightforwardness, and where, except 
in their own idiosyncrasy, lies the justification of a position 
which all the world outside their own party agrees in con- 
sidering untenable. No doubt they meet with what they 
consider to be shabby treatment, but has not the Establishment 
the right which every other such body possesses, of eliminating 
members who do not share its spirit and who wish to 
revolutionize its practice? 





* * 
* 
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I.—CORRESPON DENCE. 
To the Editor of the “ Month and Catholic Review.” 


Sir,—I owe a debt of apology to the readers of my articles on 
‘* Mythology ” for expressing myself so as to leave the impression that 
I countenanced a theory which in its full acceptation has been rightly 
characterized as “ untenable from the Scriptural point of view.” 

A very deserved objection has been made against my use of the 
phrase, ‘the childhood of the race.” It is true that I used that phrase 
in describing Mr. Cox’ theory, not in expressing my own views; still I 
certainly ought to have marked my disapproval of it in the sense in 
which I might have foreseen it would be taken. I believe in a child- 
hood of the race only so far as I believe the pastoral state of society is 
a state of greater simplicity than the civic state, and so far as I believe 
that the early dwellers in towns retained much of the simplicity of mind 
of their pastoral neighbours. 

As I understand it, the difference between Mr. Cox and myself is 
briefly this. He says (though not in so many words): “The personi- 
fying tendency in the infancy of the race produced nature-myths, and 
disconnected nature-myths grew into systematic mythology.” I should 
prefer to say: “(a@) We need not go back to an infancy of the race, 
which in the obnoxious sense of these words never existed, to come at 
the personifying tendency. It suffices to show that there were times in 
which this tendency was strong. (4) The personifying tendency did not 
wholly produce nature-myths, but turned (1) monotheism and (2) tradition 
into nature-myths. (c) Consequently, although in tracing back mythology 
we very generally arrive at a nature-myth stage, this is not the root of 
all: neither on the other hand is it merely the outcome of a ‘disease of 
language’ or of an immaturity of thought.” 

It is only fair that I should refer the reader who may be interested 
in the subject to a pamphlet by Lord Arundell of Wardour, entitled, 
The Nature Myth Theory untenable from the Scriptural point of view, 
recently published by Messrs. Burns and Oates. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
H. W. LUCAS. 
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IIL.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. The Life of Christopher Columbus. By Arthur G. Knight, of the Society of Jesus, 

Quarterly Series, vol. xxi. London: Burns and Oates, 1877. 
WE have not hitherto noticed the appearance of this volume, which 
we believe to contain a more accurate life of the great discoverer of the 
New World than is to be found elsewhere, because, as our readers know, 
it is areprint from articles which first saw the light in our own pages. 
It is not, indeed, an exact reprint. The author has recast the articles, 
and formed them into chapters. He has here and there corrected him- 
self, or transposed matter, or made slight additions. But we could 
hardly treat the work as a new book to our readers, and we are not in 
the habit of commending our own wares. 

We are, however, obliged to say a few words, not on the book 
itself, which may safely be left to the appreciation of the public, but on 
certain so-called reprints of it which have appeared in America. It has 
always been a matter of regret to us that there should be so much 
opposition of interests between the American booksellers and publishers 
and those of the same calling on this side of the Atlantic. It is well 
known that the American law does not recognize the copyright of English 
authors. There is also a very heavy duty exacted on the importation 
of English books, and the result has been thought to be one of consider- 
able hardship to the English writers and publishers. Any one in 
America seems to be at liberty, as far as the law is concerned, to pirate 
an English book as soon as it appears, and thus anticipate or prevent 
the circulation of the English edition in the United States. The evil 
of this state of things has been to some extent diminished by the 
honourable and fair dealings of the most respectable American pub- 
lishers with English authors. Arrangements are made between London 
publishers and others in America, and “advanced sheets” are sent 
across the Atlantic, so that the best books appear simultaneously in 
both hemispheres, and the public is secured against the very imperfect 
editions, discreditable alike to the authors and to the publishers, which 
have often been the fruit of hasty piracy. This is perhaps the best way 
in which the present difficulty can be met, though we hope to see the 
day when American literature will be so robust and excellent in itself, 
that the publishing houses on the other side of the Atlantic will no 
longer oppose a fair law of copyright in the case of English authors. 
It seems inconceivable that such a law should very long be delayed 
between two nations whose language and literature are identical. 

This being the case as to English books in general, how does the 
case stand as to that small and struggling department of our national 
literature which is distinctly Catholic? We fear that we have not much 
to boast about in answer to this question. On the other side of the 
Atlantic there is a large and increasing Catholic population, out- 
numbering already by many millions the Catholics of the United King- 
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dém. They are active and devoted to their religion, and the fruits of 
their zeal are in the eyes of all. In the department of literature they 
are as excellent as in everything else—their reviews and magazines and 
newspapers are at least as good, to say no more, as anything that 
England or Ireland can show. On the other hand, any one with 
experience of the condition of Catholic literature in this country is well 
aware of the very great difficulties under which it has to struggle on. 
Our own people are in a very large proportion taken from the classes 
who seldom read, and there is an immense and very powerful prejudice 
against Catholic books or periodicals as such, which practically excludes 
them from circulation among others than Catholics. We do not 
complain of this. It is the condition forced upon us by the Protes- 
tant ascendency of the last three centuries, and the exclusion of 
Catholics as such from the great national resources in the way of 
education. So far, it is a thing rather to glory in than to despond 
about. We speak with the experience of many years of labour, of a 
not very thankful kind, for Catholic literature, and we feel sure that 
no one acquainted with the circumstances of the case will contradict us 
when we say that it is a matter of necessity, if it were not a matter of 
choice, for those who are devoted to the advancement of Catholic 
literature in England to work on with very little encouragement, and to 
find their chief reward in their work itself and in any little good which 
it may do. But it is obvious that the state of things which we have 
been describing tends, not only to give Catholic writers among us very 
little return for their labour—a thing of comparatively slight moment— 
but also, and very strongly, to stunt the growth of Catholic literature as 
such, to discourage writing, to keep our literary organs in a state of 
weakness, and so to hinder a great deal that might otherwise be 
attempted for the advancement of the Church and the defence of 
religion. 

Such being the case, it is obvious that if English writers in general 
would be gainers—we do not use the word in any simply mercenary 
sense—by the abolition of the restrictions on copyright which at 
present dishonour, as we conceive, the American laws, that abolition 
would work in a far more favourable degree for the benefit of 
Catholic literature than for that of any other. And, pending the 
question of any alteration of the American law, it is clear that English 
Catholic writers would gain an advantage—an advantage not limited 
to themselves alone—by the adoption in the case of their works of that 
fair and honourable manner of dealing which we have already mentioned 
as having been adopted by some of the best houses in America. 
Unfortunately, this is still a thing of the future, though we are not 
without hope that it will be very speedily brought about. Our American 
Catholic friends have hitherto been, shall we say ? very American 
indeed, in their proceedings in this respect, whereas we should have 
thought that, as Catholics, they would have been the first to set the 
example of fairness, not to say of justice. But we forbear from saying 
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more on this point than what is necessary in order to explain to our 
readers why we say anything. 

It appears that the work before us, dealing as it does with a subject 
of surpassing interest to Americans, very soon attracted the attention 
of publishers on the other side of the water. If we are not mistaken, 
the articles of which its substance consists were reprinted, as they 
appeared, in more than one Catholic newspaper. This is only what 
has been done before in other cases. But the eagerness with which 
they seemed to be read in America fortunately gave us warning of what 
might be expected as to their publication in a volume. A gentleman, 
well known to all English Catholic readers, had announced a Life of 
Colombus before the articles in this Review appeared. But, on 
ascertaining that he had not actually begun to write it, the Editor of 
the “Quarterly Series,” who had given up a designed work on the 
subject in order not to interfere with him, applied to Mr. Thompson 
to waive his design, in order that the Life which had appeared in the 
MonTH might be reprinted here at once, and that thus the American 
piracy might be forestalled. Mr. Thompson, acting with great courtesy, 
at once withdrew the announcements of his work, and the volume 
before us was issued as the Easter number of the “Quarterly Series.” 
It was not a moment too soon. It appears that the proprietor of one 
of the American newspapers in which the articles in the Montu had 
been reproduced had “copyrighted” them in America, and produced 
a reprint, which we have not seen, without, it is needless to add, any 
communication whatever with the author. This, however, was not all. 
Another American firm, that of Mr. Kehoe, of New York, which calls 
itself by the name of “ Zhe Catholic Publication Society,” thought fit 
to reprint the volume as published in London by Messrs. Burns and 
Oates, and seems to be responsible for the following paragraph, which 
we reprint from a Catholic paper of June 25, Zhe Catholic Review of 
New York: 

Our attention has been called to a recent copyright eccentricity which is 
likely to lead some book purchasers to buy a costly, mutilated, imperfect, and 
otherwise not faultless reprint of what purports to be Father Knight’s admir- 
able Life of Christopher Columbus, just published in England and in America 
by'the Catholic Publication Society. It appears that some articles on Father 
Knight’s forthcoming book were prepared by him for the London MONTH: 
We understand that by some mysterious process these were “copyrighted” 
in America by some persons apparently having no title in them either as 
author or owner! In due time they may reach the public as “ 7he Life 
of Columbus, by Father Arthur George Knight, of ‘the Society of Jesus.” 
It will be easy to procure the correct edition by noticing that it contains 
seventeen chapters, while what seems to be the reproduction from the 
MONTH contains but five chapters. Besides Father Knight’s authorized 
edition contains his notes and preface, and is, moreover, fully twice as cheap. 
It is published by the Catholic Publication Society, who are authorized to do 
so by the author. 

Now here we are obliged to protest, this paragraph containing 
statements, which, if not contradicted, might be supposed to be true. 
The writer of this paragraph complains of the editor whom he is 
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attacking as a person who has copyrighted Father Knight’s work, 
“apparently having no title to it either as author or owner.” It is 
clear, therefore, that he thinks such a proceeding to be more or less 
reprehensible. He goes on to say that it will be easy to procure the 
correct edition, which he describes as having been published ‘“ in 
London and New York by the Catholic Publication Society, who,” he 
adds, in another place, “ are authorized to do so by the author.” Now 
to all these propositions, expressed and implied, we are bound in all 
honesty to give the most peremptory contradiction. It is not true that 
the book has been published in London and New York by the Catholic 
Publication Society. It is not true that they are authorized to publish 
it anywhere by the author. If it be reprehensible to publish a work in 
America without any title to it either as author or owner, then that 
reprehensible course has been adopted in the case before us, by the 
Catholic Publication Society, as well as by the other editor of whom 
the paragraph complains. And we cannot let this direct misstatement 
of facts pass uncorrected, nor, we are sorry to add, can we hold it to 
be the mistake of a friendly writer, independent altogether of the firm 
in whose interest the paragraph has apparently been concocted. The 
same number of the paper which we have quoted contains an advertise- 
ment of the book, at the bottom of which is the name of Mr. Lawrence 
Kehoe, of the Catholic Publication Society. That advertisement states 
the edition of Mr. Kehoe to be “the authorized edition.” We need 
hardly add this statement is as untrue in the advertisement as it is in 
the paragraph which we have already quoted. 

If the publisher of the American edition of Father Knight’s work 
had done nothing more than publish a correct edition, which might 
have found its way to a number of readers whom the English edition 
could never reach, he would, as we consider, have taken a liberty with 
the author, but not a liberty which English authors are altogether 
unaccustomed to at the hands of American booksellers. He probably 
thinks that he may, without any injustice, do what the law of his country 
allows him to do in such cases. We think the law an unfair one, but 
we cannot help it if other people take a different view. Anyhow, the 
book would have been circulated, and to authors who do not write 
with regard to emolument, that is the main consideration. But it is 
impossible to be silent when silence will give a directly false impression, 
and it is on this account that we have felt it right to contradict 
absolutely the statements to which we have referred. 





2. Nora, from the German. By Princess Marie Liechtenstein: Burns and Oates, 1877. 


Princess Liechtenstein has selected for translation from the German 
a remarkably beautiful story, which does not follow the beaten track of 
sensational novels, though it is sufficiently sensational in a pure and 
Catholic way. Since any analysis of the plot would spoil the interest 
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beforehand, a reviewer must be content to declare the moral purpose of 
the tale, early announced and faithfully remembered, which is that 
God’s flowers can bloom on every soil, and that even a circus-rider’s 
daughter can follow her father’s trade under the sanction of heaven. 
The, heroine is terribly tried, and in the contrivance of the circum- 
stances which bring her to agony-point considerable power of invention 
is displayed. Perhaps there is a little too much for English taste of 
noble personages openly conscious of their own distinguished manners, 
but when the whole subject turns upon differences of social rank, this is 
not easy to avoid. It is not quite becoming in a Reverend Mother to 
impart her benediction with imposition of hands to a Catholic priest. 


[We regret to be obliged to postpone several reviews and notices 
of important works. } 


II.—POSTSCRIPT ON CURRENT AFFAIRS. 


1.—Home Affairs. 


ENGLAND is just now in the happy position of a nation that has not 
much history. Affairs at home are dull and stagnant. If it were not 
for the interest which all of us feel, from day to day in the progress 
of the struggle between Russia and Turkey, the newsvendors would 
have a bad time of it. Politics are in one of those stages of quiescence 
which mark the intervals in our domestic history between one great 
political change and another. Party strife is asleep, the “ins” are well 
in, and the “outs” do not expect to gain much by disturbing them. The 
only great excitement of the session, which is now drawing to its close, 
has been the Eastern debate in May. ‘The country is satisfied with the 
assurances that have been given that we shall not rush into war without 
a clear necessity, and the successes of the Turks in Armenia have 
reassured the alarmists, who saw in imagination the Russians marching 
on, from the conquest of Asia Minor, to the destruction of the English 
Empire in India. It remains still to be seen whether the Turkish 
Generals in Europe can use their forces, and the many opportunities 
which the extreme rashness of the Russian advance affords them, with 
the same good fortune as their colleagues in Asia. A few days or 
weeks will show this, but till this is shown, there can be no further 
movement on the part of the English Government. A few thousand 
men are to be sent to Malta—a measure which points quite as much to 
the contingency of some troubles with Italy, as to the occupation of the 
Chersonese at the entrance to the sea of Marmara. Italy is supposed to 
have made its bargain with Russia, as she made her bargain a few years 
ago with Prussia at the expense of Austria. This may be a libel on the 
prudence of the Italian statesmen—if there are any—but it cannot 
be called a libel on the political morality of the mushroom kingdom. 
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It would be a delightful commentary on the anti-Catholic English 
policy of the present generation of our statesmen, if Italy were now to 
tum round on England as she turned round on France on the 
occasion of the last European war. Her chief chance of being a 
great Power will always lie in her navy, and her position in ‘the 
centre of the Mediterranean gives her exceptional advantages, of 
which English statesmen might very well be jealous. We should 
never stand any other Power which aimed, so clearly as Italy is 
aiming, at naval supremacy in the Mediterranean. But then Italy has 
upset the Pope—and is that not enough to condone any attack which 
she may make, far more easily than Russia, on our position in the 
East ? 

But for the present all depends on the ability of the Turkish army 
to turn the Russian advance into a defeat in Europe, as it has been 
turned in Asia. According to all appearances and professions no one 
will interefere between the two combatants for the present. When 
Turkey is once prostrate, then European diplomacy will begin its 
work once more—a work as likely to issue in war as in any thing else. 
If Turkey is not to be prostrated, the Eastern Question will have to 
drag on year after year, and may last into the next century. 

In less stagnant times the small results of the session in the way of 
legislation would be an embarrassment to the ministry. Not one man 
in ten, picked at hazard from the streets of London, could tell an 
inquiring foreigner what the Lords and Commons have achieved since 
they met in February. The fault does not lie with the Government, 
but with the constitution of the House of Commons, which makes it a 
debating club on every conceivable subject, the audience of which 
is the whole country, and which at the same time preserves jealously the 
old forms which make legislation so tedious, and put it in the power 
of a single member to make it all but impossible, if he think he have a 
grievance great enough to provoke him. English ministers must some- 
times long for the quick procedure of continental Chambers, where the 
whole House is divided into a number of bureaux in which the details 
of a measure can be discussed simultaneously, and so the general debate 
of the whole body be finished off in a day or two. But no ministers 
are powerful enough to make the House of Commons give up its 
dilatory ways and multifarious discussions, just as no ministry is 
powerful enough to reform the corporation of the City of London, 
or ‘to fight the railway interest. The reason of the impotence of the 
ministers lies in the indolence of the people. Possibly the English 
mind has some dim instinct that there might be such a thing as too 
much and too easy legislation. 

The storm in the ecclesiastical world of England, raised by the 
Folkstone decision and heightened by the agitation of the question of 
the confessional, seems to bid fair to wear itself out. Convocation has 
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met and talked, without settling Mr. Ridsdale’s doubts as to ‘the 
dispensing powers of the Archbishop of Canterbury. We have not 
heard what steps Mr. Ridsdale intends to take in consequence of this 
disappointment. The Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
spent a great deal of time over Zhe Priest in Absolution, and ended by 
a resolution hostile to the Society of the Holy Cross. Their lordships 
seemed greatly relieved to have discussed this question, rather than that 
of the late decision of the Court of Appeal. They are a very respectable 
and well-meaning set of men—probably as good a set of Bishops as have 
ever occupied their Sees since the days of the schism. But they cannot 
escape the fate which their position entails upon them, and which forces 
them to be unpractical, we might almost say, apparently insincere, 
certainly ineffective and pompous, in their collective enunciations. 

The speeches of the Bishops in their House of Convocation were 
no doubt serious and earnest, but we cannot read them without gaming 
an impression of feebleness which is almost astonishing. The Bishop 
of London, Dr. Jackson, who, we believe, not long ago, distinguished 
himself by preaching a long sermon against celibacy, on the occasion 
of the consecration of a church dedicated to St. Agnes, argued that 
there must be something very bad about the system of confession, 
because the priest was told, in the famous book under discussion, 
not to touch the hand of the person confessing to him. “I would 
venture to ask,” said Dr. Jackson, “whether a system which may 
produce such unmanly and unwomanly pruriency as to require that they 
should not even venture to shake hands, does not carry with it its own 
condemnation?” Dr. Jackson should be committed ‘to the instruction 
of some of our modern Turcophiles, who are so eloquent on the moral 
and social mischief of handshaking. Again, he thinks that after such an 
examination as the book contemplates as possible in some special 
cases, “‘a woman who has gone through such a process must be in that 
man’s power.” Dr. Jackson has evidently never heard of the seal of 
confession—perhaps he does not believe that Anglicans can keep it. 
But do other persons, besides priests, never come to know secrets in 
the course of their professional labours? Again, see how he meets the 
argument that confession is a help against sin, “because the shame 
and agony of confession produce greater watchfulness—but watchfulness 
against what? Not watchfulness against offending God, but watchful- 
ness against doing something that one would be ashamed to confess to 
a fellow-creature. And what peace was obtained was purchased at the 
expense of their trust in the veracity of God.” This gentleman, we 
believe, was a distinguished man in his day at Oxford, and has therefore 
probably had some mecessary education in the laws of logic. Yet he 
evidently seems to think that when a motive is said to produce preater. 
watchfulness against sin, it is of necessity the only motwe, and not a 
motive supplementary to others. We should have thought that a con-. 
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siderable part of all Christian systems of education and legislation con- 
sisted in the use of secondary agents and human motives by the side of 
higher, but this of course Dr. Jackson cannot see. 

Again, we have always thought that the way to deal with people who 
are supposed to be in error, was to try to enter into their state of mind 
in order to convince them of its mistake. What is the use of telling 
people who go to confession that “ they purchase peace at the expense 
of their trust in the veracity of God?” They go to confession precisely 
because they believe that God, Who cannot lie, has promised to forgive 
them their sins if they confess them with proper dispositions—that is 
precisely because they do trust the veracity of God, which veracity, in 
their opinion, Dr. Jackson himself denies. He is in the habit, several 
times in the course of the year, of conferring Anglican orders on 
clergymen who are to officiate in his diocese. He is in the habit of 
saying to those clergymen, at the most solemn moment of their lives, 
and as a part of what he believes to be the exercise of the highest 
powers in the Church of God which he is capable of exercising, the 
words which we have already quoted elsewhere in our present number, 
“whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven, and whose sins thou 
dost retain they are retained.” Now when Dr. Jackson charges these 
persons who go to confession with sacrificing their faith in the veracity 
of God, surely he might remember that these words of our Lord must 
mean something, and that that something has been understood, by a 
great many people besides the unfortunate persons who go to confession 
to his clergy, to imply at least two things—the power of forgiving or not 
forgiving sins, and the necessity of the knowledge of those sins which 
are to be either forgiven or not forgiven. There is something not far 
from childish in ignoring all other interpretations of texts but our own, 
and then accusing others of forgetting the veracity of God, because they 
take a different view of the meaning of those texts from ourselves. 
There is a great deal more of such triviality in Dr. Jackson’s speech, 
which is only worth our notice inasmuch as it is a specimen of what 
clever and learned men come to when they become rulers in an 
establishment of compromise. For the rest, the measure on which the 
collective wisdom of the Anglican Bishops resolved was not a very 
terrible one. Some years ago they had issued a declaration on the 
subject of confession, which, no doubt, if it had had any authority over 
the consciences of the men whom they are trying to put down, would 
have done something, though not very much, to prevent people from 
going to confession. But it is notorious that no attention had been paid 
to this declaration, and now the Bishops sent it down to the Lower 
House of .Convecation, which, in a hasty and summary way, and not 
altogether with a good grace, declared its adhesion to it. It seems to 
be the mind of the Bishops that what has been so inefficient as a 
declaration of their own will be attended to when it is ratified by the 
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Lower House, and so may be considered as the living voice of the 
Church of England. 

This happy dream may perhaps be rudely dissipated by the 
publication of the correspondence which has lately passed between 
Mr. Tooth of Hatcham and Dr. Tait. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was for a short interval Administrator of the Diocese of Rochester, in 
which Hatcham lies, and he took the opportunity of trying his hand, 
which had been so successful in taming Mr. Ridsdale, on the refractory 
Mr. Tooth. It would take us a great deal too long to chronicle all the 
argument, but it may be summed up in a few words. Mr. Tooth seems 
to have expressed his readiness to give up his practices in obedience 
to the voice of Convocation, as representing the Church of England. 
Hereupon, Dr. Tait produces the well known resolutions, passed some 
years ago by both Houses of Convocation, declaring that no alteration 
from the existing ritual of the Anglican Establishment should be 
introduced without the consent of the Bishop. But Mr. Tooth objects. 
Convocation is not sufficiently synodical for him, its resolutions—it can 
do no more then resolve, alas, without the leave of the Queen—are not 
law, and so he is bound to go on obeying his own interpretation of the 
“ ornaments rubric.” It does not look as if it were very easy to find 
anything a Ritualist w7// obey, and in this lies the true condemnation 
of the movement. We may add that the Lower House of Convocation 
have passed a new “ornaments rubric,” enacting the use of the cope at 
the celebration of Holy Communion in cathedral and collegiate churches 
and nowhere else, without the leave of the Bishop. This rubric is not 
yet law—and, if it ever is, it will be a singularly absurd one. 


2.—Progress of the War. 


Events are moving fast enough to satisfy all but the wholly incon- 
siderate. A few days after the Passage of the Danube at Galatz and 
Ibraila, as mentioned in our last number, came the greater operations 
in the neighbourhood of Simnitza. After the event it is easy to be 
wise. All the population knows by this time that the Turks could not 
be expected to be in large force everywhere at once upon the southern 
bank, and that therefore it was only necessary for the Russians to 
choose their place well, and make a dash, and they would be able to 
anticipate any large gathering of troops, widely scattered by the 
necessity of looking to so very long a line from Widdin to the sea. 
Before the event very few of our popular instructors were able to 
recognize so obvious a truth. It must have been a thrilling moment 
when the brave men who led the fleet of boats at Simnitza sprang 
ashore under fire, and crouched down in the mud to wait for their 
comrades. They did not know what every one has known now for 
some weeks. It was not to be supposed that the Turks, after so long a 
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period of preparation, would quietly allow them to make good their 
landing. 

On the Roumanian side of the Danube, below Simnitza, a raised 
bank slopes gently upwards, exposed to full fire from the Bulgarian 
higher ground. Between this raised bank and the main stream half- 
inundated meadows form a long flat island, at the lower end of which 
some shelter may be found in a copse of alders and willows. Just 
opposite, two miles below Sistova, is a little cove where the landing was 
effected. The Archduke Nicholas had given positive orders, and the 
crossing at all costs and hazards had to be made. General Dragimiroff 
was charged with the execution, and General Mirsky was to support him. 
Since everything which was done between Simnitza and the sheltering 
trees was open to the enemy’s observation, the real work could not 
begin till dark. The darkness, however, while it covered the move- 
ments, made them necessarily more tedious, so that all the night was 
spent in getting guns and men into position. Then in the early dawn 
of the 27th of June the boats pushed off under fire from a Turkish 
battery, which had been pounding at the willows already. Turkish 
riflemen were ranged fifty yards back above the cove, and their bullets 
told upon the men in the boats. Major-General Yolchine led the way. 
About two hundred little river boats were in requisition, each making 
the crossing independently, as best it might. Dragimiroff’s post was on 
the bank, to cheer them off, and his men knew well that he would have 
liked to lead them. The men from the first boats sprang ashore, and 
Yolchine made them lie down till fresh arrivals increased their strength. 
They opened skirmishing fire to disturb the riflemen above, and soon 
Yolchine gave the word to be up and at them with bayonets. The 
Turks made off. The Russians could not pursue far as yet, but the 
landing had been effected, and the boats passed backwards and 
forwards unceasingly. A chance shell from a distance swamped one of 
them, but with this single exception all the casualties seem to have 
been separate and individual. No better proof is needed that in some 
circumstances many little boats are better than a few of larger capacity. 

It is said that the Grand Duke himself, with his son, crossed lower 
down the river, at Petroshani, on the same morning, meeting with very 
feeble opposition. An attempt made at Turnu Magarelli was so stoutly 
resisted that it was abandoned for the more profitable process of 
following the beaten track at Simnitza. The inactivity of the Turkish 
monitors and gun-boats still at large upon the river is quite inexplicable. 
Bethon land and water, in Europe and Russia, the plan of campaign 
of the Mussulmans seems to be to skirmish and retire in good order, 
that so they may hold themselves in reserve for anything which heaven 
may send. This waiting warfare has been eminently successful in 
Ammenia. 

The Russians, once across, lost no time in pushing their advanced 
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guard towards Tirnova. The fighting at Biela on the Jantra seems to 
have been magnified into an importance which it did not deserve. 
The Russians were not disposed to waste many men over the unim- 
portant operation of forcing the Jantra at Biela, so finding that it could 
not be done without a battle, they accepted the disappointment, and 
went on their way, being anxious to get to the Balkans. The capture 
of Tirnova was an easy matter, for the Turks made no real resistance, 
and fell back pursued by Russian cavalry towards Osman Bazar. 
Tirnova is the ancient capital of Bulgaria, a place politically and 
strategically important ; but it is not one of the great strongholds, and 
the Turks not being numerous enough to hold it long, retired without 
much compulsion. The Russians occupied Tirnova on the 8th of July, 
and immediately proclaimed a provisional Government under Prince 
Tcherkassi. It is of vital importance to the success of the Russian 
cause that the invading army should keep up the “Liberation” cry. 
At each new station occupied in Bulgaria the Mussulman population 
is disarmed, and disarmed Turks are faring badly, it is to be feared, 
among armed and revengeful Bulgarians. Atrocities beget atrocities. 
It is probable that there is too much truth at the bottom of the 
reciprocal complaints. Cossacks are as bad as Turks, and Bulgarians 
are no better. The telegram from Shumla with the names appended 
of many English and German papers cannot be a fabrication, and it 
speaks of wholesale wounding of women and children by spear thrust 
and sabre cut. This looks like systematic savagery. 

It is difficult to arrive at even a proximate estimate of the numbers 
in the Northern Turkish army. The garrison of Rustchuk has somehow 
dwindled to 18,000 men. A few days since it was declared to be 60,000. 
The Dobrudscha contingent pressed on rapidly till it had possession 
of the line of Trajan’s wall from Tchernavoda to Kustendje, both these 
places included, the Turks receding with great unanimity. This army 
is therefore ready to act in concert with the troops advancing from the 
west, and it is now reported as marching on Silistria. As early as the 
13th of July the advanced guard under General Gourko, said to be 
eighteen battalions strong, with some light cavalry, crossed the Balkans 
by the Pass of the Iron Gate, under the cheerfully given guidance of 
Bulgarian mountaineers, and they seem to have been successful in 
various slight engagements round Yeni Saghra. The Bulgarian villages 
in this part of Rumelia will greatly help the advance of the Russians 
when these begin, as they soon will by all appearances, to move 
forward to Adrianople or further south. As far as mere provisions 
are concerned, it ought to be easy to support an army in a fertile 
country with a population in large part friendly, but of course army 
stores of all other kinds can only be had by tedious transport from the 
Danube. 

Nicopol surrendered with its garrison, according to one account, or 
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was evacuated, according to another account, on the 16th of July. The 
prisoners in the two different versions numbered 6,000 men and 27 
men. This is only one specimen, though certainly a brilliant one, of 
conflicting statements which attend each movement in the war. 

Rustchuk has been bombarded at intervals since the end of June, 
and is now, we are told, completely invested. Turkish accounts speak 
of a great defeat of the Russians at Plevna, but as they have since 
crossed the Shipka Pass they cannot have received any severe check. 
Russia can perhaps spare enough men to keep Rustchuk and Shumla 
in terror, and still press on with an overwhelming force across the 
Balkans, but her Armenian campaign has read her a wholesome lesson. 
The prospect was darker for Mukhtar Pasha than it has been yet for 
Abdul Kerim or his successor, Mehemet Ali. 

About the movements in Armenia all prediction was at fault. The 
tide of war suddenly rolled back from Zewin and Delibaba. The 
invader had conceived too much contempt for the foe, and forgot that 
Erzeroum was in a rugged country. Ahmed Mukhtar kept retiring till 
the Russians began to think that his chief ambition was to conduct a 
masterly retreat, almost in the footsteps of Xenophon. He was really 
waiting “for something to turn up,” and something did turn up. The 
Russians in their foolish confidence invited the blow which came. 
General Loris Melikoff attacked the Turkish centre entrenched at 
Zewin in the raised valley of the Araxes between the Soghanli Dagh 
and Erzeroum, and sustained a severe defeat, Feizy Pasha (known as 
General Kolman in Austria) being in command of the Ottoman troops. 
That was the turning of the tide. Komaroff on the right, Malikoff in 
the centre, Tergukasoff on the left, fell back, the troops were withdrawn 
from Kars, Bayazid was relieved, and the Russian army halted on the 
frontier line to meditate another and a very different campaign. There 
is no doubt that the numbers of the Caucasian invading army were 
greatly exaggerated. Difficulty of transport and menaced communica- 
tions have contributed largely to the unforeseen result. 
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